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6CMPATTERS of information are 

: included in all government 

reports of great interest to all who 

seck to improve their own methods 
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Reply of Great Britain Awaited | Louisville to Dallas | 
| | | 4; lial | 
| | Air Mail Considered | 


Boston Requests 


| Recognition Is U rged 


Of New Rule in China 


adio Stations | Bids Announced 


dppose Order to 


| On Proposal to Renounce War 


ply Is Being Awaited; Belgium Declared to 


Give Up Service | British Charge d’ Affaires Informs Secretary Kellogg Re- 


»yre Than Hundred Smaller 
Broadeasters Defend 
Right to Retain Allo- 
cations. 


mmission Order 
Follows New Statute 


nses Must Be Completed by 
August 1; Protest Is Made 
On Procedure for 


Hearings. 


the 164 


in 


RMpresentatives of 107 of 
aller radio stations named 
heral order of the Federal Radio 
sion issued May 25, for removal from 
air, on August 1, for alleged failure 
erve the public interest, appeared be- 


Com- 


Be Favorable to Treaty. 


A reply from Great Britain in the ne- 
gotiations to renounce war is expected 


soon, according to an oral statement 


| made by the Secretary of State, Frank 


B. Kellogg, on July 9, after a conversa- 
tion with the British Charge D’Affaires, 
Henry Chilton. : 

Mr. Chilton Kel- 


informed Secretary 


| logg that a reply from his government 


ought to be forthcoming shortly but he 


he did not know the exact date of its | 


| dispatch. 


| with 
Claudel, he explained, but Ambassador | 


Secretary Kellogg also has ‘conferred 
the French Ambassador, Paul 


| Claudel does not know when to expect 


the | 


| visable to 


e€he Commission on July 9, to contest | 


Commission’s action. The action was 
en by the Commission pursuant to the 
vy radio law. 
he Commission’s order, (General 
ler No. 32), named only 162 stations, 

two stations which subsequently ap- 

d for renewal of broadcasting licenses 
re included. 
ifty-seven stations failed to answer 
en the roll was called. Of these ten 
re in the first or Eastern zone, in 
ich 36 stations were refused renewal 
licenses; seven in the second zone, in- 
ding Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


shigan and bordering stations, in which { 


ne 31 stations were named; 36 out of 
bP 91 in the Fourth or Middle-western 
he, in which the most stations were 
med by the order; and four out of the 

in the Pacific Coast zone. The third 
1e, embodying the southern States, is 

aff@cted by the order, being below its 
ota of stations. 

Procedure Is Explained. 

Opening the hearings, the Chairman 
the Commission, Ira E. Robinson, an- 


mced that everyone would be given | 


full and fair hearing.” He stated that 
stimony would not be heard until after 


ad been ascertained how many sta- | 
{ | ment and 


| ceeding in Finance Docket No. 6229. 
that the | 
whole project is based on pure specula- ! 
| tion as to the volume of traffic expected 
the 

| proof in an application under Paragraph 


s would contest the Commission’s or- 

he General Counsel of the Commis- 
n, Louis G. Caldwell, outlined the pro- 
lure to be followed in hearing the ar- 
ments of protesting stations. He said 
lat the hearings would be held in all 
ses before July 20, if possible, and 
at all cases must be closed by August 1. 
Announcing that it was the intention 


exclude from evidence all letters, pe- | 
ions and other documentary evidence | 
t sworn to, and that only affidavits, |! 


d oral testimony would be accepted, 
r. Caldwell evoked responses from sev- 
al of the representatives of stations, 
ho objected on the ground that it would 


a reply from his government and has 
fixed no date for his intended departure 
for Europe. 


Mr. Kellogg said that as soon as the | 


treaty was completed, it would be signed 
and that he did not consider it ad- 
wait until the ambassadors 
of the signatory nations had returned 
from their summer holidays. 

There is absolutely nothing to the re- 
port from Paris that France was try- 


Pennsylvania Road 7 
Opposes Permit for 


Connellsville Link 


| Authorized Extension of P. | 
Kentucky, | 


& W. V. Line Is Said 
To Be Based on 
Speculation. 


The Interstate Commerce 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway to 


construct an extension from Cochran’s 


Mill to Connellsville, Pa., authorizes ‘“‘an | 


invasion into territory” now served by 


existing lines for the mere purpose of | 
protecting the applicant’s investment, the } 


|. Pennsyl¥ania Railroad declares in a pe- 





tail additional expenditures and lost | 


me in getting affidavits, and bringing 
tnesses before the Commission. Nor- 
an Thomas, the Socialist Candidate for 
le Presidency, representing Station 
EVD, of Woodhaven, N. Y., the Debs 
lemporial Fund Station, and Frederick 


sition, but were overruled by Chair- 
lan Robinson. 


ce in the hearings, General Counsel 
hldwell stated. He read the following 
hnouncement to the meeting: 

As each station is called, it should 
» @tated whether it desires a hearing, 
hd 1, amgount of time presentation of 
ation’s case will take and probable 
amber of witnesses; 2, preference of 
ation for date prior to July 20; and 3, 
ention of consolidation or merger 
‘oposals. 

1. Intention to exclude all evidence 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 
‘extile Mills Reject 
Limit on Production 
ritish 
Proposed Restriction. 


The bailot taken among 


- the British Federation of Master 


tition, made public July 9, for reargu- 
reconsideration of the pro- 
The 


Pennsylvania asserts 


whereas, the petitioner contends, 
18, of Section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act must show that there is real 
public necessity for additional trans- 


portation facilities. 


Parallel Lines Claimed. 


It is urged that the proof does not 
show such-necessity but that, on the con- 


trary, the project would involve the con- | 
| struction of unnecessary or parallel lines 
which, without any reasonable hope ef | 


profitable operation, would become a bur- 
den to the public. The new extension, 


| it is argued would be compelled to rely 


for its existence upon a diversion of | 


traffic and revenues from existing lines 
whose facilities are not used to full ca- 


: | pacity. 
ow, of Station WLBH, led the op- | 


The Pennsylvania’s petition assets that | 
the majority of the Commission erred in | 


F : | the statement that the proposed extension 
Emergency cases will be given prefer- | 


would make available an important 
link for a through line in connection with 
the Western Maryland and the Pitts- 


' brugh & West Virginia, in which event, 


movement of traffic through the crowded 


terminals of Pittsburgh would be un- | 


necessary, when the proof shows that 
there is no congestion in the movement 


of through traffic over existing lines; and | 


erred in the statement that the extension 
would make an 


| proof from the public that the line is a 
| public necessity, and in the absence of 


Spinners Vote Down | 


lotton Spinners failed to secure the 90 | 
»¢ cent vote necessary to carry into | 


fect the proposal to limit production 
tb gtt® American section to 
Ne, according to a report from Com- 
ercial Attache William L. Cooper, at 


| showing that they would 





one-half | 


ondon, made public July 9 by the De- | 


artment of Commerce. The full text of 
he report. foliows: 

A committee representing the Fed- 
‘ation of Master Cotton Spinners and 
arn Association has been 
»llect information on the financial po- 
tion of the spinning mills using Amer- 
an cotton with a view of formulating 


on of the banks and the Government, 
verhead charges in the mills may be 
pduced. 

Thé summer holiday period with its 
ackening of manufacturing and trad- 
ng which will last for about two months: 
as begun. 

The deliveries of American 
>» British spinners during the four 
leeks ending June 29, amounted to 
51,000 bales compared with 182,000 
ales for the previous four weeks, ac- 
brding to the Liverpool Cotton Asso- 


lation. The total deliveries of Ameri- | 


an cotton for the present season from 


cotton | 


formed to! 





ugust 1 to June 29, amounted to 1,- | 


94,000 baies against 2 
bach corresponding period 


1,926,000 


of last 


2a Swe. 
[Continued on Puge 5, Column 7.) 


bales | 


testimony from proposed connecting lines 
support the 
line. 


It is urged that the majority also erred | 


in considering as “strong evidence” 


| statements from the Ripley plan for rail- | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Review Section Created to Reduce Cases 


members , 


Commis- | 
sion’s order granting permission to the | 


important link for a | 
| through line in the absence of sufficient | 


ing to link the question of debts 


was treaty, Secretary Kellogg said. 


vorable to the treaty proposal and con- 


| firmation to that effect had been reccived 
| from the American Ambassador to Bel- | 
gium, Hugh S. Gibson, quoting a favor- | 


able speech by the Belgian Foreign 
| Minister Paul Hymans. 


An announcement by the Department 


follows in full text: 

Ambassador Gibson at Brussels re- 
ports that the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Belgium made the following 
reference to the treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war on July 6, 1928, in his 


speech before the Chamber of Deputies | 


| on the Foreign Office budget: 


United States with the most lively and 
the most friendly attention and I ex- 
press the hope that the American ini- 
tiative will very soon result in a general 
agreement and a solemn pact which will 


[Continued on 


Classification Certificates 
For Cotton Are Cancelled 


Reclassification of 3,316 bales of the | 
New York cotton stock whose classifica- | 
disputed before | 


tion certificates were 
the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
| mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
| which investigated the cotton business, 


| certificates, the Department of Agricul- 

| ture announced July 9. Of the certifi- 

cates recalled, 94 were on bales of cot- 
ton which were unclaimed by owners. 

Review of 172,002 

| classers of the Senate subcommittee, re- 


[Continued on Puge 3, Column 7.] 


‘Farm Cooperatives 


Buy on Large Seale 


Purchases in 1927 by About 
Twenty-five Organizations 


Valued at $60,000,000. 


Purchases totaling $60,000,000 were 


made in 1927 by the large-scale farmers’ , 
cooperative buying associations in the , 


which number between | studied the varfious processes for the 


in this | 


| United States, 
25 and 30, the Department of Agricul- 
| ture has just stated. More than 250,000 
farmers are served by these large pur- 
chasing organizations. 
The statement follows in full text: 


ciations in the United States. These or- 


| ganizations are serving more than 250,- | 
000 farmers and in 1927 purchased sup- | 


| plies for their patrons to the value of 
$60,000,000. 

Although most of the large-scale pur- 
chasing organizations are affiliated with 
other farmers’ organizations, five 


enterprises. These 


ness amounting to $30,000,000. 
the five are the Cooperative Grange 
| League Federation Exchange, Inc., 
Ithaca, N. Y., and the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, Springfield, Mass. 


organizations specialize in open-formula 

dairy and poultry feeds, seeds of known 
| origin, and high-grade fertilizers. 
; associations control mills for the manu- 
facture of their own feeds. 

Ten large-scale associations, creations 


tilizers, feeds, seeds, spraying materials, 


n 2.) 


[Continued on Page 5, Colum 


Submitted to the Board of Tax Appeals 


New Division of Bureau of Internal Revenue Designed to 
Expedite Settlement of Protests by Taxpayers. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced July 9 that it has taken pre- 
liminary steps toward creation of an- 
other agency within itself for the pur- 
pose of reducing the number of cases 
appealed to the Board of Tax Appeals. 
A review section has been organized in 


: i ? Sounsel which 
scheme whereby, with the coopera- | the office of the General Counsel which 


is designed, according to the announce- 
ment, to seek settlement of many cases 


| which hitherto have gone to the Board 


but which the General Counsel feels may 
be adjusted without the delay upon a pe- 
tition to the Board for determination. 
It has long been recognized by the Bu- 
reau, it was stated orally, that there 
are many cases going before the Board 


| which might be settled in the Bureau. 
The special advisory committee, which ! 


has been functioning within the Bureau 
almost two years, has served well accord- 


ing to the Bureau’s views, but the new | 
| review section is planned to deal with 


other types of tax controversiés than 


those ordinarily handled by the advisory | 


' committee. 


The Bureau’s announcement said that 
many of the cases now going to the 


Board involve only points of law or they 


involve both law and fact. The cases to 
a large extent, it is considered, may be 
settled on the basis of earlier rulings by 


the Board of Tax Appeals or by the Fed- 


eral courts. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, in an oral 
statement, said that it was making “good 
progress” in attaining a current status 
on its own docket. Bureau of Internal 


Revenue officials have been able to assist | 


the Board through reduction of appeals 


by the settlement of cases in the advisory | 
was | 
section | 
should be able to add to the co-operation | 


It 


committee, it was explained, 
declared that the new review 


which the Bureau heretofore has ex 
tended but until the new section can be 
tried out definitely it can not be ascer- 
tained to what extent it will reduce the 
number of appeals. 


nouncement: 

It has been recognized that 
the Board of Tax Appeals there are 
many cases involving questions of law 
and mixed questions of law and fact 
which may properly be settled without 
a hearing before the Board of Tax Ap- 


[Continued on Puge 2,Column 4.] 


> 


i ville, Tenn., and Little 
and | 


reparations up with the renunciation of | 
He | 
| also stated that Belgium is entirely fa- | 


containing an excerpt from the speech | 


“We are examining the project of the | 


Page 2, Column 2.] | 





has resulted in the cancellation of 1,519 | 





samples by the | 


sulted in a report that 6,761 were of } 


for | 
which data are available are independent | 
serve, directly or | 
| through local units, approximately 130,- | 

000 farmers and in 1927 transacted busi- | 
Among | 


} 1913 

The former serves approximately 50,- ' 
000 farmers in the States of New York, | 
| Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and the | 
latter 25,000 farmers in New England, | 
Delaware, and eastern Maryland. Both | 


Both | 


: | to 
| of State farm bureaus, are buying fer- | years in the United States, according 
| to a report from the Bureau of Fish- | 
| 46,- | 


| is shipped to consumption centers. 





Following is the full text of the an- | 


among | 


Post Office Department to In- 
vestigate Need for Route. 


The advisability of establishing an air 
mail route between Louisville, Ky., and 
Dallas, Tex., via Memphis and Nash- 
ing considered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it was announced July 9 by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
W. Irving Glover, in a statement the full 
text of which follows: 

On July 6 a delegation representing 
the Chambers of Commerce of Nash- 
ville and Little Rock called on 


such a route. 
the extent of the territory that would 
be covered together with the great 


amount of postal business that would be | 


developed. 
Mr. Glover 

shortly visit both these 

with representatives 


cities to confer 
of commercial 


bodies interested in the proposed route | 


and get first hand information. 


It is the policy of the Department in | 


the establishment of new air mail routes 
to give consideration to the benefits to 


be derived to the entire air mail service | 
It is urged that }; 


throughout the country. 
new routes promote 
and better 


greater 
service for the 


efficiency 
people 


ness of those already in operation. 


Window Glass Made 
In Belgium at Half 


Of Cost in America 


Cheapness of Labor Is Cited 
By Tariff Commission in 
Announcing Result 


Of Study. 


The cost of production of window 


; glass in the United States is twice the 


cost in Belgium, according to figures 
Tariff Commission. 
plained that its figures were tentative 
and suhiect to further examination by 
those interested at public hearings to be 
held before that body on August 7. The 


Commission’s figures were compiled as a | 
result of a cost-of-production investiga- | 
tion of window glass in this country and | 


Belgium, the principal competing 


| country. 

The Commission said that its investi- | 
gation resulted from an application filed | 
by a group of domestic producers for | 


higher tariff rates. The Commission 


manufacture of window glass 
country and in Belgium declaring that 


in 1926 there were 24 window glass com- | 
| panies in the United States, operating | 

32 plants, with West Virginia ranking | 
There are between 25 and 30 large- | 
| scale farmers’ cooperative buying asso- | 


first in production, Pennsylvania second, 
Indiana third, and Louisiana fourth. 


announced that he will | 


at | 
large and do not interfere with the busi- 

| from central freight association territory 
| routed though New England with rates 
| on the same products passing through 





Rock, Ark., is be- | 


Mr. | 
| Glover and urged the establishment of | 
Its members pointed out | _ 
| Schedules Established in War- | 


| pre-war status as to ocean ratxs. 





Owing to the comparative cheapness of | 
labor in the window giass industry of | 


Europe, the mechanization of plants, 


| 
| has been, until recently, slower than in 
| America, the Commission said. 


During the war the Belgian window 


glass industry became inactive, but by | 


1924 production was back to 
level and in 1926 was 24 per cent above 
the figure for 1913, which was 462,421,- 
000 square feet, the Commission de- 
clared. It said, however, that this ad- 
vance was due largely to the introduction 
since 1922 of mechanical processes of 
production. 

The total Belgian 
was approximately 


production before 


[Continued on Page, 5,Column 5.] 


Rapid Growth of Trade 
In Package Fish Found 


Trade in package fish, started only 
seven years ago in Boston, has grown 
startling proportions the last few 


eries released July 9. More than 
000,000 pounds of fish went into the 
package fish trade in 1926, and over 75,- 
000,000 pounds last year, the report 
states. 

Package fish, according to the report, 
is prepared in the United States at 


pre-war | 


460,000,000 | 


Lower Rates on 
Overseas Traffic 


Shipping Board Is Asked to 
Fix Two Cent Differential 
In Favor of: New 
England. 


| Decline in Business 


Of Port Is Reviewed 


Favor 
and 


Time Declared to 
Cities to South 
In Canada. 


Representatives of Boston, Mass., ap- 


peared before the Shipping Board July 
9 to ask a differential of 2 cents per | 
hundredweight on ocean rates out of Bos- | 


ton on Shipping Board vessels as against 
Canadian ports and Philadelphia. 

The purpose, it was explained, is to 
restore to Boston the pre-war parity of 
through rates on commodities for export 


Canadian ports and Philadelphia. The 
witneses also stated that they wanted 


the rate they proposed to be applied as | 
manufactured | 


well to New England 
merchandise for exports. 
Senator Walsh Supports Plea. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, joined in the effort to get the dif- 
ferential, stating that Boston is now suf- 
fering a serious unjust discrimination on 
its ocean business. 


an injustice is being done to Boston. We 
feel that Boston should be restored to its 
There 
has been a false barrier erected to de- 


| prive Boston of what nature has given it, | 
the advantage of being the nearest port | 


to Europe. 
“God almighty put Boston nearer Eu- 


: 3 | rope than any other seaboard place. From 
just made public by the United States | 


The Commission ex- | 


time immemorial up the breaking out of 
the World War, we had the benefit of that 
advantage that nature gave us. The war 
has been not merely a war against Ger- 
many but it has destroyed New England’s 
shipping rights. It eliminated the rights 


| that we inherited.” 


Asks Restoration of Rights. 
He urged the Shipping Board to con- 
sider what he termed the injustice, ask- 
ing the Board to put itself in the position 


| of New England in viewing conditions 


and to determine whether it is just that 


the rights surrendered in time of war | 


emergency should be restored. 


The hearing was opened by the chair- | 
man of the Board, T. V. O’Connor, who | 
| then called on the vice chairman E. C. | 


Plummer, who is in charge of the 
Boara’s traffic administration, 


side. Representatives of the ports pres- 


ent included. among others: For Boston, | 


Bently W. Warren, counsel for the Mari- 
time Association of the Boston Chamber 


| of Commerce; Frank S. Davis, manager 


of the Association, and Samuel Silver- 
man, corporation counsel, 


Former Representative John 


Edmunds; Norfolk, H. J. Wagner. 

Mr. Davis was on the witness stand 
most of the opening session. He pre- 
sented exhibits in support. of Boston’s 
contention. He urged the same differen- 
tial for the Canadian ports and Phila- 
delphia, by reduction of the rates on the 


| Shipping Board’s vessels, the reduction 


to be applicable to New England because 


of what was represented to be diversion | 
of much of New England’s merchandise | 


for export through New York. 
The position of Boston as outlined in 


| the discussion was that for many years 
port of | 
Boston handled a large volume of com- } 


prior to the World War the 
merce to and from the United Kingdom 
and northern Europe, with the ocean 


rates as a whole lower than the rates 


' to and from the United Kingdom pass- 


ing through Atlantic ports south of Long 
Island Sound. Between 1901 and 1918, 


shipping lines out of Boston made rates | 
on many of the more important com- | 
modities in their export cargoes to the | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.} 


Labor Saving Studied 


production points and packed, whence it | 


rious types of containers, with or with- 


| out ice depending on the product and 
method of shipping, are used. 





Complete 
News Summary | 
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... of every article in 
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on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
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convenience of the 
reader. 

— > 


| Turn to Back Page 


Va- | ees 
| Chiefs Asked to Refer Pur-. 


| attention of any of the Government de- | 


chases to Efficiency Bureau. 
Office devices designed to effect sav- 
ings of time and labor that come to the 


partments or establishments should be 


| referred to the Bureau of Efficiency for 


| study and recommendation, the Chief Co- | 
ordinator of the United State, Brigadier | 
General H. C. Smither, states in a cir- | 
| cular made public July 9. 


of the circular follows: 

The Bureau of Efficiency is in a pe- 
culiarly favorable position for the study 
of time and labor saving office devices 
and for considering the possible appli- 
cation of such devices to the Govern- 
ment’s routine business. 
much time and effort to this work. 

The attention of all departments and 


establishments is invited to this fact, and 


! manufacturers of office machines who de- | 
| sire to demonstrate their products for | 


to the fact that the bureau is the proper 
repository of information regarding de- 
vices of this type. Representatives of 


the Government’s consideration should 


i be referred to the Bureau of Efficiency, 
' which should also be consulted by Fed- 


eral activities on questions involving the , 


use of office machines and time or labor 
saving devices, 


| Far 


| Relations. 


to pre- | 


representing | 
; Mayor Malcolm Nichols; for New York, 4 
| Wilber La Roe; Baltimore, R. Lee Mar- 
; shall and 
| Philip Hill; for Philadelphia, George W. 


| cotton States, 


The full text | 


| September 


It has devoted | 


Would Aid to Stabilize Condi- 


The United States without delay, 
should accord full recognition to the Na- 
tionalist Government of China, as a 
means of stabilizing the situation ir the 
East and 


activities, it was 


minimizing communistie 


declared July 9, by 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, a member 
of the Senate Committee 


The full 


on Foreign 


text of Senator 


| King’s statement follows: 


In my opinion our Government should 


| immediately give full recognition to the 
| National 


Government which 
China. Perhaps the relations 
the United States and the 
Government are tantamount to a de facto 
recognition, but I believe that we should 
go further’ and accord the 


conirois 
between 


The 
many 


Nationalist Government has had 
obstacles to contend with 
may encounter many difficulties in the 
near future. It, however, growing 
stronger and is consolidating its gains. 
It seeks the unification of the Chinese 
people and the establishment of a_pro- 
gressive and liberal government. 

The American people have always felt 
a deep interest in the Chinese people 
and have, upon many occasions, exhib- 


1S 


[Continued on Puge 2, Column 8. 
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Cotton Area Larger 


Than Last Year But 


“We feel very keenly,” he said, “that | Crop Report of Conditions 


On July 1 Is Issued by 
Department of Agri- 
culture. 


an increase of 11.4 per cent over the 
acreage on the same day of 1927, accord- 
ing to estimates in the cotton crop re- 
port isrucd July 9, by the Crop Report- 
ing Board vf the Department of Agricul- 


| ture. 


The stand of cotton, or number of 
plants per acre, is reported by the Board 


| to be 6 per cent less than on July 1, 
the | 


1927. California and Arizona are 
only States where the acreage this sea- 
sion is greater than in 1927. 

Area Larger Then in 1927. 


The full text of the cotton crop report 


follows: 

The acreage of cotton in cultivation in 
the United States on July 1 is estimated 
at 46,695,000 acres, which is 11. 4 
1926. This estimate, 


less than in 


that portion remaining in actual cultiva- 


; tion on July 1. 


Allowance has been made in the 1928 
estimate for about 150,000 acres of cotton 


| flooded out in Arkansas during the last 

| week of June and for a small 

| similarly flooded in Missouri. 
The increases in acreage this season | 


acreage 


are most marked in the less important 
in the extensive area 
flooded last year and in some other areas 


| where the acreage was sharply reduced 
| last season. 
| the only States where the acreage this | 
| season is greater than in 1926. 


California and Arizona are 


__ , Replantings Reduce Stand. 
Owing to late planting, the need for 
repeated replantings in many sections, 


' and to the impossibility of working the 


crop out at the proper time, the reported 
stand of cotton is 6 per cent below the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 
Higher Production 
Of Ice Cream Noted 
Per Capita Consumption in 
1927 Was 2.85 Gallons. 


Ice cream production in the United 


| States in 1927 was 335,703,610 gallons, | 


or a per capita consumption of 2.85 


| gallons, as compared with 2.77 gallons | 


In Office Equipment | 


in 1926, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 


' ture stated July 9. The 1927 produc- 


tion represented an increase of 3.4 per | 
1926. 


cent or 11,038,610 gallons over 
The statement follows in full text: 
The total production of ice cream in 
the United States increased during the 
| year 1927 over than of 1926. The in- 
| crease was 3.4 per cent, or 
| gallons. In 1927 the weather as a whole 
was not specially suited to 
consumption of ice cream but it was 
more suited than was 1926. The pro- 
duction was the largest for the months of 
June, July, and August but both July 
and August had a lower production than 
in the previous year. The months of 
and October showed the 
greatest increased production over 
year 1926. 


The total production of ice cream for | 


1927, including that made in homes, drug 


stores and other places, was estimated at | 


335,703,610 gallons which made the per 
capita consumption for the year 2.85 
gallons for 1927, as compared with 2.77 
for 1926. 

The production of ice cream has been 
increasing in the last few years as has 
no other major products of the dairy 
industry. In 1910 the production was 
| estimated at 95,450,000 gallons. By 1920 

it had increased 172 per cent, totaling 


260,000,000 gallons, while in 1927 it had ! 
The | 


increased to 355,703,610 gallons. | 
production of ice cream increased in the 
last 10 years 160 per cent, 


Nationallist | 
Nationalist | 
| Govenment a de jure recognition. 


and it | 


; ment 


| begin 


| 
one 


per | 
| cent more than in 1927, but 4.2 per cent | 
like | 

those of previous years, does not refer | 
| to the total acreage planted but only to | 


11,038,610 | 


a large | 


the | 


On Five Routes 
For Ocean Mail 


Contracts to Be Awarded in 
Time for Opening 
Of Service by 
August Il. 


‘One Offer Made 


For Each Project 


Bidders Quote Maximum Fig: 
ures Allowed Under Mer- 
chant Marine Act 


Of 1928. 


The Postmaster Genera!, Harry S. 


| New, made public July 9 the first bid for 


carrying mail under the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1928, the Post Office Depart- 
announced. The bids were on five 
routes, each bidder making a bid at the 


| maximutn figure authorized by the new 
E } 


legislation. Service over these routes will 
in August 1, the Department ex- 
plaininge that the award of contracts will 


| be made in ample time. 


Other Routes Pending. 
The action of the Department, it was 
stated orally, will be followed by issu- 
ance of advertisements for bids on 13 ad- 


| ditional routes as follows: New York to 
; Colon (Cristobal) and Balboa; Boston to 


Stand Is Reduced 


| Cruz via Havana 


Yarmouth; New York to Havana; New 
Orleans to Progresso; New York to Vera 
and Progresso; New 
York to La Guayra, Puerto Cabello, 
Maracaibo, Curacao and Aruba, via San 


| Juan. 


Galveston or Port Arthur to ports in 
Haiti, Porto Rico and Santo Domingo; 
New York to Copenhagen and other 
Scandinavian and Baltic ports; New 


| York to Freetown, Seccondee and other 
ee | West African ports. 

A cotton acreage of 46,695,000 acres | 

was in cultivation on July 1, representing | 


Seattle to Manila, via ports in Japan 
and China; San Francisco to Manila via 
ports in Hawaii, Japan and China; Port- 
land to Manila via Yokohama; New York 
land to Manila vio Yokohama; New York 
to Haiti, Jamaica and Cartagena. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The first bids for carrying mail under 
the new merchant marine act designed 
to stimulate American ship building and 
the carrying of mails in American bot- 
toms were opened by Postmaster General 
New today. 

Bids were invited for five routes and 
bid was received for each of the 
routes advertised. each bidder making 
his bid at the maximum figure authorized 
by the new legislation. 

Service to Buenos jires. 

The bidder on route number 4 from 
New York to Buenos Aires, via Rio de 
Janeiro and Montevideo and such inter- 
mediate ports at which the contractor's 
vessels may call, was the Munson Steam- 
ship lines, New York. The bid was $8 


| per nautical mile on class three vessels. 


Route number 5 from New York to 
Casablanca, Genoa, Alexandria, Piraeus, 
Salonica, Constantinople, Constanza, and 
other Mediterranean and Black Sea ports, 
was bid on by the Export Steamship 
Corporation of New York at $2.50 per 
nautical mile with class six vessels. 

The American South African 
of New York was the bidder on 


line 
route 


| number 6 from New York to Cape Town 
| and other ports on the east or south coast 


of Africa at which the contractor’s vessel 
may call. The bid was $2.50 per nautical 
mile with class six vessels, 

_ The Grace Steamship Company of New 
York was the bidder on route number 8 
from New York to Valparaiso and inter- 


| mediate ports at $4.00 per nautical mile 


on class 5 vessels and $6.00 per nautical 
mile on class 4 vessels. 

The New York and Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Co. was the bidder on route 10 from 
San Juan, Porto Rico, to Santo Domingo, 


| Dominican Republic, at $4.00 per mile on 


class 5 vessels. 

Class 3 vessels, described in the speci- 
fications, are those capable of maintain- 
ing a speed of 18 knots at sea in ordi- 
nary weather, and having a gross re- 
gistered tonnage of not less than 12,- 


| 000 tons; class 6 vessels are those with 


a speed of 10 knots and a tonnage of 
not less than 4,000; class 4 requires a 
speed of 16 knots and a tonnage of 10,- 
000, and class five requires a speed of 18 
knots anda tonnage of 8,000, 


Tenth of Food Output 
Sentto New York City 


California, New York State and 
Florida Are Chief Sources. 


New York City consumes about 580 
cars of fresh fruits and vegetables every 
24 hours with an average length of haul 
for this supply of 1,500 miles, according to 
a statement recently ‘issued by the 


; Bureau of Agriculteral Economics of the 


Department of Agriculture, 


The metropolitan area usually has only 
a two-day supply on hand, the Bureau 
says. California is the largest single 
source of these fruits and vegetables. 

The statement follows in full text. 

The metropolitan district of New York 
contains a population of more than 10,- 


| 000,000, almost one-tenth of the inhabi- 


tants of the entire United States. 
means that one-tenth of the food 


This 
re- 


| quirements of the entire nation must be 


met in this restricted and congested dis- 
trict. 

In 1926 receipts of 69 perishable fruits 
and vegetables totaled more than 211,- 
000 carloads. This would be equivalent 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.J 
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India Agrees to End 
Transit Restrictions 


On Afghan Exports 


(ae 
INDEX 


Highway from Frontier to | 


Kabul Progressing and 
Will Be Completed in 
Few Years. 


The European tour of Afghanistan’s 


King has brought into world prominence | 


that little-known Kingdom which lies to 
the northwest of British India. 

Until within the last few years 
Afghanistan has been almost completely 
isolated from the 
world, but recently, under the leader- 
ship of King Amanullah, rapid strides 
have been made in opening the country 


to international trade and intercourse, | 


ording to a statement by the Trade 
caenianionee at Calcutta, Charles B. 
Spoffard, made public, July 9, by the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of the statement follows: 


According to newspaper 


to the British Indian frontier is pro- 
ceeding very rapidly. Two years ago 


work was commenced from the eastern | 


end of the narrow Darunta Pass, but it 
ceased soon afterwards, as available 
funds were exhausted. 
Road Ready In Few Years. 

Additional funds have since been sanc- 
tioned, however, and road construction 
has been resumed under the direction of 
German engineers. One-third of the 
surface is reported to have been leveled, 


and blasting of the remainder has been | 


finished. 

If work continues in this manner the 
road through Darunta Pass 1s expected 
to be ready for motor-car traffic in an- 


other two months, and the entire road | 


from Kabul to the frontier may be com- 
pleted within a few years. 

Recent reports from Kabul state that 
the British Government has agreed to 
the removal of transit restrictions from 
goods of Afghan traders which pass 
through India. The existing commercial 
treaty between the two governments 
provides for the realization of customs 
duty at Indian ports with refund after 
the goods cross British Indian territory. 

This has caused considerable incon- 
venience to traders, as their money has 
vielded no return during the period of 
deposit in the Indian treasury, and it is 


complained that considerable expense | 


is involved in effecting recovery. Re- 
moval of these restrictions in their en- 
tirety will no doubt prove very con- 
venient tor Afghan traders and prob- 
ably encourage commerce with Af- 
ghanistan through British Indian ports, 
which are at present the most con- 
venient means: of reaching Afghanis- 
tan from the outside world, as the coun- 
try has no seaport of its own. 

The trade that passes between Kabul 
and the outside world through Persia 
is of smell proportions. 

Afghan-India Trade. 

India’s wrede with Afghanistan 
amounts to about $15,000,000 per an- 
num. Cotton goods, indigo, sugar, hard- 


ware, leather, silver, and automobiles | 


are taken by Afghanistan in exchange 
for carpets, timber, fruits, vegetables, 


several kinds of nuts, wool, spices, silk, | 
ghee, | 


hides, cattle, tobacco, pulse, 
asafetida, and other drugs. 

Many of the commodities. passing 
from India to Afghanistan are of for- 
eign 
con of the import from Afghanistan 
is designed for reexport to Europe and 
the United States. 

Little is known of Afghanistan’s nat- 
ural resources as the area has not been 


carefully surveyed and prospected. The } 
northern part is said to be fairly rich’| 


in copper, and lead is found in several 
sections. A gold mine is being operated 
at Kandahar under the supervision of 
a British mining expert, and precious 
stones, particularly lapis lazuli, are 
found. ; 
Manufacturing of the cottage indus- 
trys type is carried on throughout the 
country, making soap, cloth, boots, and 


cetrtain articles for local consumption. | 


Carpets are made both for domestic con- 
sumption and for export. 
Business via Karachi. 
If the commercial treaty between 
British India and Afghanistan is ratified, 
trade witn the outside world will be 


facilitated greatly. It is believed, how- | 


ever, that American exporters will still 
be dependent largely upon Indian mer- 
chants at Karachi and other ports as 


middlemen in handling their business | 


with that country. 

These Karachi merchants 
confidence of Alghan traders and un- 
derstand their business 
requirements. 


New Zealand Plans 


To Aid Aviation Clubs | 


Loans Planes to Organizations | 


Meeting Requirements. 


Eight new airplanes are to be pur- 


chased by the New Zealand Government | 


to aid local areonautics clubs in that 
country, states Consul General W. 
Lowrie, Wellington, in a report made 


public July 9 by the Department of Com- | 
The full text of the report fol- | 


merce. 
lows: 
Four of the planes will be allocated to 
newly organized clubs at Christchurch 
and Auckiand, while the other four will 


be used for training purposes at the | 


Wigram Airdrome at Christchurch. 

it is 
areo Clubs in the Dominion, each with a 
minimum membership of 30. Conditions 


on which planes will be loaned to local | 


clubs are prescribed as follows: An ap- 


proved association or club applying for | 


assistance in the formation of a light 
airplane flying organization must make 


the following arrangements for its ef- | 
ficient maintenance: (a) provide for the | 
repair and maintenance of all aircraft | 


and equipment supplied by the Defense 
Department to the satisfaction of the De- 
partment; (b) arrange for the services 


of an instructor with such qualifications | 


and on such terms aS are approved by 
the Department, and for a_ licensed 
ground engineer for the maintenance in 
an airworthy condition of the aircraft 
and equipment; and (c) have a roll of at 
least 30 members who are prepared to 
qualify as pilots. : 

To any approved club or association 
meeting the above requirements, the De- 


partment will issue a on loan two air- | 
planes; the equipment to be used only | 
for proper purposes of the club or asso- | 


ciation. 


remainder of the | 


statements, | 
the construction of a road from Kabul | 


manufacture, and a good propor- , 


hold the | 


practices and | 


Ei) 


proposed to organize six more | 
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Stations Facing Discontinuance 


| of Service Defend Right to Allocations 


Oppose Action by Commissision Following Passage of 
New Law; Procedure in Hearings Protested. 


[Continued 


such as letters, petitions, etc., not sworn 

to, but to permit station to make an 
| offer of these in evidence, describing 
them in such a way that they will not 
| become part of the record. : 

2. Intention to permit affidavits sub- 
ject to right of Commission’s counsel to 
| cross-examine. Cases may be submitted 

on affidavits entirely. : 
| 3. Intention, so far as possible, to 
| present Commission’s evidence against a 


4. Intention to hear evidence on en- 
gineering facts applicable to all cases, 


to be offered in behalf of the Commis- | 


sion, on July 23. 


5. At conclusion of call of docket, 


calendar will be made up showing dates | 
It may be possible to hear | 


of hearings. 
one or two today and emergency cases 
will be given right of way. 

6. As to stations not appearing on 
requesting a hearing, an order in nature 


| their behalf. 


| would be required to present arguments: 
the date preferred; and consolidations 
with other stations contemplated, if any. 


| Chairman Robinson stated that a docket | 
| of hearings will be drawn up with the | 


| Commission adhering to the requests of 


| stations as to date and time allotments | 


as far as is possible. 

Several of the stations announced their 
intention of effecting 
while other announced that they would 
vigorously oppose the order of the Com- 
mission to exclude them from air. 


Docket to Be Drawn Up 
On Basis of Requests 


Mr. Thomas filed with the Commission 
a brief in behalf of the Debs Memorial 
| Radio Fund, which he made public. 


' issue of free speech. 

“Tf WEVD is taken off the air and 
in fact is not treated on a party with 
others who are richer and more influen- 
tial with the government, the people of 
this nation can truly recognize the radio, 
which might be such a splendid force for 


a tool to be used by the powerful against 


any form of disagreement or any species | 


of protest.” 
He stated that WEVD 
special privilege. ' 
“Give us the power and the time and 


the advantageous wave lengths that have | 
been bestowed on these great and mighty | 
money-making interests,” the brief read. | 
“To destroy us is unthinkable and un- | 


American.” 

General Counsel Caldwell opened the 
afternoon session with the announcement 
of the docket of the hearings. 

| 16 stations that would be heard first, 
because they requested only short periods 
of time ranging from 5 to 30 minutes. 


Technical Evidence 
To Be Heard Later 


| July 23, general engineering evidence 
would be heard, such as the number of 
channels available for broadcasting, and 
the number of stations that may safely 


ical district. 


broadcasting also will be considered. It 


is not the intention of the Commission | 
| to go into these technical discussions at 


Mr. Caldwell said. 
Ernest R. Richmann, counsel for the 


| great length. 


| Chicago, asked of the 
| forming representatives 
stations at any early date the number 
of wave lengths that will be available for 


the existing stations. 


107 stations had been concluded. 


public at this time. He said that the 
Commission’s action was not against the 


| : - 
; Small stations, and that “whatever is 


done will be done fairly, squarely, and | 


open and above-board.” 

The first station to offer argument 
against the exclusion order was WGDM 
of Stockton, Calif. E. F. Peffer, on be- 
| half of the station, said that it served 





Radio Reception in Malaya 
Declared to Handicap Sales 


Poor reception is declared the cause 
| of poor radio sales in Malay Peninsula 
in spite of greater interest 
by the inhabitants and campaign work 
| by radio dealers, according to Vice 
Consul John H. Bruins, Singapore, in 
a report made public July 9, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text of 
the report follows: 


Malaya, it is said, seems to be in a | 


| definitely “dead” spot with high static. 
Practically no amateur reception is 
known, and the one amateur broadcast- 
ing station has been discontinued be- 
cause of continuously bad atmospheric 
conditions. 

Malaya has two spark wireless tele- 
| graph stations, both owned by the Gov- 
ernment. One is at Singapore, call let- 
ters VPW, five kilowatts, with a wave 
length of 600 to 1,900 meters; 
the other at Penang with call letters 
| VPX, five kilowatts and a wave length 
of 600 to 1,030 meters. Both stations 
communicate continuously with ships ex- 
cept for certain half-hour periods. 


Reply from Great Britain 
| Expected on Treaty Proposal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
constitute a new guarantee of interna- 
| tional order and peace. In the meantime 
we must thank the Government on 
the United States for having invited 
the peoples to join in the proclamation 
| of a rule of noble morality, the first idea 

of which was contained in a suggestion 
of Monsieur Briand, who at the begin- 
ning thought only of a bilateral treaty. 
| The pact against war can consecrate, 
complete and reinforce existing guar- 
antees and perfect the technical and 
| juridical mechanism of peace.” 

In the debate which followed Mon- 
sieur Vandervelde, leader of Socialist op- 
position, expressed his conviction that 
the Belgian Parliament would unani- 
mously accept such a treaty. 


particular station as each case is heard. | 


of a default will be entered, precluding 
them from presenting any evidence in | 


consolidations, | 


the honest clash of ideas, is nothing but | 


asked for no | 


He named | 


| minimum age. 


operate simultaneously in one geograph- 
Other technical phases of | 


Independent Broadcasters’ Association of | 
Commission | 
whether there was any possibility of in- | 
of the named | 


He said that he | 
understood this information would not be | 
available until after the hearing of the | 


Chairman Robinson replied that it was | 
| not practicable to make this information | 


in radio | 


and | 


from Page 1.) 


85,000 people, and that no other stations 
were available in that area. Offering 
documentary evidence in the form of 
petitions signed by listeners, Mr. Peffer 
was not privileged to insert it in the 
record because it was not sworn to. This 
objection was made by General Counsel 
Caldwell in line with the prescribed pro- 
cedure outlined at the outset of the hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Gerber, on behalf of station 
WEVD, the Debs Memorial Station, 
then began presentation of the case for 
retention on the air of his station. He 
said that the Commission had failed, 
| when it licensed this station, to give it 
adequate power, and favorable wave- 





quisite to warrant its retention on the 
air. 

He emphasized 
that the stations 
as follows: 


11 points In asking 
should not be deleted 


“The burden of proving the necessity | 
_ | of the cancellation of the permit rests 

A roll call of the stations involved in | 
| the Commission’s general order was had, | 
| to ascertain those present; the time that | 


ypon the Commission; and the proof 
should be clean and overwhelming be- 
fore the Commission should act. 


“To reproach WEVD for not having a ! 


more extensive audience is equivalent 
to reproaching the Radio Commission for 
failing to provide its own licensee 
with adequate power, time and wave 
length. 

‘“‘WEVD should be given a preferen- 
tial position among radio licensees be- 


cause it is not operating for the pur- | 


pose of profit.” 


Mr. Gerber stated that many thou- | 


sands of persons have endorsed sta- 


; tion WEVD, and that 20,000 telegrams 


had been received, 


| tion. 


Mr. Gerber, in closing, asked for suf- 


| ficient power, time and wave length, to | 
| ‘cope with our problem.” He said that 


The | this should follow the formal petition 
brief, which he filed jointly with August tinue to operate. 
Gerber, Secretary of the fund, raised the | 


presented to permit the station to con- 


Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate 
for President also took the stand and 


| gave testimony to confirm the statement | 
hat Station WEVD was | 


of Mr. Gerber, 
not being used to further Mr. Thomas’ 


| political aspirations. 


Mexico Relieves Children 
Of Criminal Responsibility 


Exemption from criminal responsibil- 
ity of children under 15 years of age is 
provided in amendments to the juvenile 
court law applicable in the Federal Dis- 
trict of Mexico, according to information 
received by the Chidren’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor. 

The full text of the statement dealing 
with the new provisions, made public 


| July 9, follows: 


A law enacted in the Federal District 


of Mexico substitutes new provisions as | 
| regards juvenile 


courts for some of 
| those contained in the regulations of 
| August 19, 1926, by which a juvenile 
court was first established in Mexico 
City. 

The new law exempts from criminal 


ir sibility child r . 
Mr. Caldwell also explained that on | esponsibility children under 15 years of 


age; the old law established no such 
Provision is also made 
for an nicrease in the number of judges; 
heretofore only one chamber of three 
judges was functioning, but the new law 
prescribes several such chambers, the 
exact number to be determined by sub- 
sequent regulations. 

_ The child-welfare activities of the 
juvenile court are made more extensive 
than before; for instance, abandoned and 
| needy children are put under the juris- 
; diction of the juvenile court, and more 
emphasis is put on measures to be taken 
| for the improvement of the child’s health 
and his better bringing up. 


punishment of parents or guardians who 

are found to have been guilty of neglect 

of their children or to have contributed 
to their delinquency. 


Recognition Is Advocated 


For Canton Rule in China | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


our government to promptly recognize 
the Nationalist regime and signify to 
the world that the United States has 
| confidence in the governing power in 
| China and believes that it is seeking the 
peace and happiness of the Chinese 
people. 

The Communists 


Chinese against all other countries and 


ment alone was the friend of 
There are still communistic groups in 
China and they are attempting to sow 
the seeds of discord and to prevent the 





European countries. 

Feeling complete recognition by the 
United States at this time would do 
| much to stabilize conditions in China 
| and to nullify any communistic activi- 
ties. I sincerely hope that our givern- 
ment will immediately accord the fullest 
recognition to the Nationalist Govern- 
| ment in China. 


Woman Clerk at Beirut 
Consulate General Killed 


Mrs. Carrie Saleeby, clerk in the 
American consulate general at Beirut, 
Syria, together with her husband, were 
killed July 7, according to a dispatch re- 
ceived July 9 by the Department of 
State. It is believed that the assassina- 
tion was the result of a family feud. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

The American Consul General at 
Beirut, Paul Knabenshue, reports that 
Mrs. Carrie Saleeby, a clerk in the 
American Consulate General at Beirut, 
and her husanb were assassinated on the 
night of July 7. No details concerning 
the assassination are given in the Consul 
General’s telegram but he did state that 
the assassination was generally believed 
to be the result of a family feud. 

The Consulate General is taking all 
proper action and requested that notifi- 
cation be sent to Mrs. Hester C. Bryan, 
4800 Saint Elmo Avenue, St. Elmo, Tenn., 
who is believed to be the nearest relative. 
| Mrs. Saleeby is the sister of S. A. Erd, 
| of Chattanooga, Tenn. She was born in 
| Lexington, Ky., and 
| was Francis Xavier Erd, 





length assignment to serve the number | 
of people the Commission deemed re- 


endorsing the sta- | 


ited their friendship for that mighty | 
people. It would be a helpful thing for | 


| of Russia have at- | 
| tempted to arouse the prejudice of the | 


| have claimed that the Bolshevik govern- | 
China. 


development of amity and good will be- | 
tween China and the United States and | 


her father’s name | 


| Recognition Denied 
| Both Conservative 
Groups in Nicaragua 


Board of Elections Decides 
Neither Has Established 
Right to Represent 
Party. 


The Nicaraguan National Board of 
Elections has decided that neither of the 
factions of the Conservative Party has 
established its exclusive right to place its 


vember elections. 

This decision was made by the Board 
| under the chairmanship of Brig. Gen. 
Frank F. McCoy, on July 6 and was com- 
municated to the Department of State by 
the American Minister, Charles C. Eber- 
hardt, on July 9, where it was made 
public. 

The factions of the Conservative Party 
are headed respectively by Emiliano 
Chamorro, former president and dicta- 
| tor, and Adolfo Diaz, now president. 
The Election Board stated it would be 
willing to deal with the directing boards 
of the two factions in considering the 
selection of a mutual candidate. 

Right Not Established. 

The decision of the Election Board, to- 
gether with a statement by General Mc- 
Coy, as made public by the Department 
of State, follows in full text: 

Minister Charles 
! ports that the National Board of Elec- 
| tions decided on July 6 that neither of 
the Conservative factions had estab- 








lished its right to be recognized as rep- | 
resenting the party to the exclusion of 


| the other, but announced that it would 
give sympatketic consideration to any 


participate in the election and that it 
would be willing to deal with the Juntas 
: Directivas of the two factions in con- 
sidering such a plan. 

At the same time General 
made a public statement reiterating the 
impartiality of the United States as be- 
tween parties and factions and express- 
| ing the hope that both parties would 
participate in the elections. Copies of 
the resolution and statement follow: 

“Resolution: Be it resolved, by the 
'‘ National Board of Election: 1. That the 
National Board of Elections has given 
careful consideration to the statements 
of fact and the arguments upon which 
| have been based the conflicting claims 


servative Party, of the two factions of 
that party which held separate conven- 
; tions in the City of Managua, on May 
| 20, 1928, and each of which purported 


y Legal of the Conservative Party; one 
of the said juntas directivas being 
headed by Don Adolfo Diaz with Don 
Alejandro Cardenas as secretary, and 


by Don Emiliano Chamorro with Don 
Ismael Solorzano as secretary. 


Practical Plan Welcomed. 
“2. That it is the decision of the Na- 


of the two factions in question has duly 
established its right to be recognized as 


Party to the exclusion of the other 
faction; and- that neither faction is en- 


Nacional y Legal of the Conservative 
Party or to designate the candidate to 
represent that party in the 1928 elec- 
tions for supreme authorities. 





| and practical plan that may be so pre- 


| sion of the will of the historical Con- 


1928 elections for supreme authorities, and 
that, notwithstanding the statement con- 
tained in paragraph 2, to the effect that 
neither of the two factions is entitled 
to name the Junta Directiva Nacional y 


| Legal of the Conservative Party, the | 
The new law also provides for the | 


National Board of Elections will con- 


| the sole purpose of treating with them 
regarding means that they may propose 


| respective factions.” 
Impartiality Emphasized. 
Statement by General McCoy: “In an- 
nouncing the decision of the National 


set at rest once and for all any possible 


| effect that either the State Department 
or the 
President of the United Stats in Nica- 
ragua is in any way committed to the 
candidacy of any particular individual 
or to the fortunes of any particular 
party or faction. 

“It has been the earnest effort and 


of the National Board of Elections that 
the 1928 elections for supreme authori- 
ties might be held under conditions that 
would involve the full participation 
therein as such of the two great parties 
| whose difficulties the agreements ef- 
fected by misunderstandings Henry L. 
Stimson sought to compose by peaceable 
means. 

“The factional division within one of 
the parties has to date presented serious 
obstacles to that purpose; but it con- 


the Chairman of the National Board, ap- 
proved and shared by the other members 
of that board, that the 1928 elections for 
supreme authorities shall be so con- 
ducted as to give any opportunity for 
the full and free expression of the will 
of the Nicaraguan people and that any 
such choice registered at the election 
shall in accordance with the Nicaraguan 
constitution and the Executive decree of 
March 21st, 1928, be duly certified to the 
Nicaraguan Congress in order that it 
: may be given effect.” 





Review Section Is Created 
By Internal Revenue Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
peals. With the object or considering 
such cases more promptly in the General 
Counsel’s Office there has been created 
the review section in the appeals divi- 
sion of that office. 
This section at present consists ‘of a 
comparatively small number of attor- 
neys and auditors engaged in preliminary 
work, from which will be obtained in- 
formation and data indicating the types 
of cases which may be properly con- 
sidered for settlement and the character 
| of organization that is best fitted to 
handle such cases. 
At a later date there will be announced 


condidate before the country in the No- ; 


AvTHoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
COMMENT BY 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT 


Results of Cooperation in Six States 
Under Maternity and Infancy Act Reviewed 


Mortality Rate for Mother and Child Improved Under Pro- 
grams of Instruction and Care. 


Activities dealing with the work in 
six States in connection with the Federal 
Maternity and Infancy Act are discussed 
by the Children’s Bureau, in a statement 
made public July 9 by the Department 
of Labor. Summaries of these activities 
are to be published in the forthcoming 
annual report of the administration of 
the Act for 1927. 

The full text of the statement cover- 
ing New Hampshire, West Virginia, 
Idaho, Oregon, Oklahoma and Florida, 
follows: 

New Hampshire has demonstrated that 
maternal mortality rates can be greatiy 
reduced by adaquate prenatal supervi- 
sion and care, and deaths of infants 


| under 1 month of age will also decrease 


where such work is carried on. 

New Hampshire accepted the provi- 
sions of this act in 1921, the year in 
which it was passed. The first appropria- 
tions were made available in 1922. 

One of the main features of the State’s 





C. Eberhardt re- ! 


plan which would enable the party to | 


| 
McCoy 





for recognition, as representing the Con- | 





to name the Juntas Directiva Nacional | 


the other of said juntas being headed ! 


tional Board of Elections that neither | 


representing the historical Conservative | 





Board relative to the difficulties of the ' 
two factions of the Conservative Party ' 
the President of the Board desires to | 
| butter 
misconception on the part of any por- ! 
tion of the people of Nicaragua to the ; 


hope of the American Government and ; 


tinues to be the desire and purpose of | 


maternity and infancy program, the re- 
port shows, has been intensive work car- 
ried on in certain localities, two counties 
having had a five-year demonstration 
and two counties a four-year demon- 
stration. 

The average infant mortality rate for 
the State as a whole was 13.5 per cent 
lower during New Hampshire’s period 
of cooperation under the maternity and 


| infancy act (1922-1926) than during the 


five-year period preceding cooperation 
(1917-1921 exclusive of 1918). In the 
urban areas the decline was 16.7 per 
cent and in the rural areas it was 9.2 
per cent. 


Child Health Centers 
In West Virginia 

West Virginia with 17 new permanent 
child-health centers, is one of the five 
States which established the largest 
number of such centers during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1927. All but five 
of West Virginia’s 55 counties have 
had maternity and infancy work since 
that State’s acceptance of the Act in 


Health Is Promoted | 
By Balanced Diet 


Foods Rich in Vitamins Are 
Recommended by New 
York Physician. 


Butter is valuable in the well bal- 
anced diet, now recognized as essential 
to the promotion and maintenance of 
health, because of its richness in vitamin 
A, according to a statement by Dr. James 
A. Tobey, editor of the public health 
column in “The American City,” received 
by the United States Public Health 
Service on July 9 from the State of New 
York Department of Health. 

Vitamin A, said Dr. Tobey, is in some 


| way the most important of the half 


; : : | dozen or more vitamins which are known 
titled to name the Juntas Directiva | 


today. ‘With the excepton of cod liver 


| oil and egg yolk, butter is, in fact, the 
! most abundant source of vitamin A,” he 


said. The full text of the statement 


“3, That the National Board of Elec- | °"a many 


| tions is disposed to give prompt and re- | 
sponsive consideration to any definite | 


A well balanced diet is now recognized 
as essential to the promotion and mainte- 
nance of health. It necessary for 


is 


sauhbk te tts te ee uenes be eanees | proper growth and phyical development, 
Ss 5 e S- | 


especially ‘during early life, but at all 


| ages an adequate and correct diet con- 
servative Party and that may open the | 


way for the participation of that party in | 


tributes to strength, vigor, and a favora- 
ble resistance to disease. 

Few indeed are the foods which by 
themselves possess this significant power 
to increase the vitality of the individual 
so that he is better able to prevent or 
minimize the invasion of disease. The 
well balanced diet which does this is 


. ; } r | usually selected from many articles, the 
sider as ‘de facto junta directivas’ for | 


combination of which yields the elements 


| necessary to nourish the body in an ef- 
ng t | fective manner. 

for arriving at an adjustment of dif- | 
| ferences, the two juntas directivas which | 
' have heretofore been designated by the , 


There is, however, one food which oc- 
cupies a prominent place in the diet 
because of its unusual nutritive value. 

Butter Rich in Vitamin A. 
The reason why butter has such an 


; pe PN 
; unusual value is because of its richness 


in vitamin A, in some ways the most im- 
portant of the half dozen or more vita- 
mins which are known today. With the 
exception of cod liver oil and egg yolk, 
is, in fact, the most abundant 
source of vitamin A. 

Vitamin A is not only absolutely nec- 


L | essary to growth and reproductive abil- 
personal representative of the | 


ity, but it definitely prevents a serious 
eye disease called xeropthalmia. More- 
over the more vitamin A there is in the 


! diet, the greater is the resistance of the 


individual to infectious diseases, particu- 
larly colds and other maladies of the 
| respiratory tract. These are no idle 
assertions, but are supported by the re- 
ports of notable research. 

Not only does vitamin A in abundance 
in the diet make life longer, but it makes 
it better. It defers the onset of old age, 
produces greater success in the rear- 
ing of young, and contributes to the 
welfare of the offspring, whose own 
growth is more rapid and more gener- 
\ ally efficient. It looks as if vitamin A 
were one solution to the problem of the 
quest for the fountain of youth. 

Nutritional Reserve. 

Another point about this vitamin 
which occurs so copiously in butter: it 
can be stored in the human system, 
which means that the body can be for- 
tified with a nutritional reserve upon 
which to depend in an emergency as 
well as during normal times. 

The American Public Health Associa- 
tion was so impressed with the signifi- 
cance of this vitamin that it recently 
advised: “Since the storage of vitamin 
A in the body has been shown to be so 
important, it becomes plainly a wise 
economy to invest rather freely in this 
factor of food value in order that the 
body may be adequately insured in this 
respect.” 
| From the 
: there 





| ‘ 
| standpoint of nutrition, 
is no substitute for butter, and 
none of the imitations of it have an equal 
vitamin value. 
| Milk, and its products, leafy green 
vegetables, and fruits should form the 
| basis of every well balanced dietary, be- 
| cause these are the so-called “protec- 
| tive’ foods. Good butter is unique as 
| nutriment and well worth the most fa- 
vorable consideration on the table of 
| everyone. 


in greater detail the scope of the work 
of the review section and the types of 
| cases which will come within the juris- 


diction of that section and of the Speciat 


‘Adv'sory Committee, 


1922, and during the last fiscal year 
such work was carried on in 47 counties 
and reached 27,100 infants and pre- 
school children. 

Outstanding accomplishments of the 
year inciuded the conducting by physi- 
cians of 614 child-health conferences 
and 44 prenatal conferences; and the 
conducting by dentists of 20 confer- 
ences, at which approximately 100 pros- 
pestive mothers and 400 preschool chil- 
dren received dental advice. Nurses con- 
ducted 238 conferences, at which ap- 
proximately 200 prospective mothers 
were instructed in prenatal care and 
more than 400 infants and preschool 
children were inspected. 

All of Idaho’s 44 counties have had 
maternity and infancy work since the 
State’s acceptance of the Maternity and 
Infancy Act in 1922, and during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1927, such work was 
carried on in 43 of the counties. Statis- 
tical studies made by the State during 
the last fiscal year indicate a lower in- 
fant mortality rate in 1926 than in 1922, 

The figures for maternal deaths sug- 
gest a declining rate in maternal mor- 
tality also. Charts were made showing 
the infant and maternal deaths by coun- 
ties. A State-wide survey and birth- 
registration campaign during the year 
resulted in the admission of Idaho to the 
United States birth-registration area. 

Other accomplishments during the year 
include the conducting by physicians of 
96 health conferences at which nearly 
4,000 infants and preschog] chii@ren were 
examined, 3,200 of whom”were found to 


have defects; approximately 500 home | 


visits by nurses, who gave instruction 
on maternal, infant, and child care; cam- 
paign work for the promotion of breast 
feeding; and a survey of the hospitals 
throughout the State. 


Infant Hygiene Taught 
In Oklahoma Program 


There was increased interest in work 


affecting the health of children in Okla- 
homa, stimulated by a maternity and in- 
fancy program of educational activities 
consisting largely of health conferences 
and instruction relating to maternal, in- 
fant, and child care given for physicians, 
nurses, teachers, mothers and groups of 
young girls. 

A feature of the Oklahoma program, 
not duplicated by many of the other 
States cooperating under the maternity 
and infancy act, is the cooperation be- 
tween the State bureau of maternity and 
infancy and the extension division of the 
State University, by means of which 
graduate courses in pediatrics are held 
for physicians. During the year nine- 


week courses were given to 32 different | 


groups each group having a weekly lec- 
ture and a clinic. A nurse from the bu- 
reau of maternity and infancy was de- 
tailed to assist with the clinic work, and 
practically the entire State was covered, 
the report states. A total of 488 physi- 
cians completed the course. 

The bureau organized 40 classes for 
the teaching of infant hygiene to young 
girls in which more than 900 girls were 
enrolled. Four mothers’ classes were 
organized, with 141 mothers enrolled. 
Twenty-three teachers’ classes in infant 
hygiene were organized, in which 876 
teachers were enrolled, and two nurses’ 
classes in infant hygiene with an enroll- 
ment of 21. 

Florida carried on maternity and in- 
fancy work in every one of its 67 coun- 
ties during the fiscal year 1927. While 
Florida began cooperation in 1922 the 


-State was not admitted to the birth-reg- | 


istration area until 1924. 

In that year, the infant death rate was 
81.8 per 1,000 births. 
had dropped to 74.8. The maternal death 
rate, which was 121.4 per 10,000 live 


births in 1924, had declined to 106.9 in | 


1926. 

During the fiscal year 1927, the work 
of Florida’s bureau of child hygiene 
reached more than 8,900 infants and 
preschool children and nearly 2,000 pros- 
pective mothers. 


Physicians conducted 40 child-health ! 


conferences and 59 prenatal conferences; 
dentists conducted 287 dental confer- 
ences for preschool children and _ pros- 
pective mothers; nurses conducted 377 
conferences and made 21,702 visits to 
homes to give instruction relating to 
maternal, infant, and child care. 


In 1926 this rate | 


% 
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| Naval Supervisors 
| Confer on Activit 


| Of Reserve Offic 
| ie 


Commander J. J. Londot 
ports on Second Cruise 
Training Corps on Ba 
tleship ““Wyoming.” 


Matters pertaining to naval rq 
officers training corps activities i 
leges and universities were discuss 
a conference recently held. at th 
partment of the Navy, attended } 
ficers in charge of these units ¢@ 
Harvard, Georgia School of ch 
| and Northwestern University, accq 
| to a statement made public July 9 
The full text of the statement fo 


A conference was held on July 
the Training Division, Bureau of 
gation, which has supervision ove 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
activities. The conference was att 
| by Capt. H. E. Cook, in charge o 
Yale unit, Yale University, Comm 
R. C. Grady, in charge of the Ha 
unit, Harvard Uinversity, Comman 
J. London, in charge of the unit a 
Georgia School of ‘Technologfy, 
Commander E. M. Woodson, in ¢ 
of the unit at Northwestern Unive 

Commander London has just ret 
from the cruise made by the batt 
“Wyoming,” where he was in char 
the units from the four univerg 
One hundred and ninety students 
the universities made the cruise 
visited Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
land, Me. Secretary of the Navy 
bur boarded the “Wyoming” 4 
land, Me., on July 3, and made th 
from Portland to Boston’ with 
students. 
| This is the second cruise whic 

been made by the Naval R. O. 
The units at the University of 
fornia and at the University of ,W 
ington recently completed a cr@is 
Victoria, B. C. 


| Pontoons Loaned to Briti 
Navy for Grounded Wars 


Two of the salvage pontoons of 
United States Navy, with acces 
gear, have been loaned to the B 
Navy for use in salvaging the By 
| warship “Dauntless” now agroun 
Halifax harbor, the Department o 
Navy announced in a statement Ju 
The pontoons have a rated lifting p 
of 80 tons each. 

The full text of the statement foll 

Two of the pontoons with neces 
| gear used by the United States Nav 
salvage operations have been loane 
the Navy Department to the Br 
Navy for use in salvaging H. W 
Dauntless now aground in Haiifax 
bor. The pontoons, now at tiie Bc 
Navy Yard, will be towed from 
place to Halifax by the Merritt C 
man Company, leaving Boston this a 
noon (July 9). 

Admiral Sir Walter Cowan, 
Navy, Commander-in-Chief, Amei 
and West Indies Station, has expré 
his appreciation to the Secretary ¥ 
Navy and to the Navy Departmen 
the use of these pontoons. 

The pontoons have a rated 
power of 80 tons each. 





lif 


Airplane Line Proposed 
From Shanghai to Tient 


An air line between Shanghai 
Tientsin has been proposed in China 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Sh 
hai, Granville Woodard, has advisec 
Department of Commerce in a re 
made public July 9. The full text of 
Department’s statement follows: 


Shanghai merchants are declare: 
be enthusiastic about the establish: 
of the proposed commercial air sel 
between their city and Tientsin: 
rangements are already under wa; 
that city to organize a company for 
purpose. \ 

Two large airplanes are reportec 
ready purchased for the possible rc 
The fare for the trip is estimated at 
a person. 
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Committee Begins Work of Ascertaining 


National Sentiment on Calendar Reform 


+ Sa eke { 
“I suggest that if you should desire Report to Be Made | 


Organization Meeting, 


Held at Washington 


Government, Industry, Bank- 
ing, Journalism and Trans- 
portation Represented. 


: ‘An organization meeting of the Na- 
‘tional’ Committee on Calendar Simplifi- 
cation was held at the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences on July 9 in order to 
formulate a plan for ascertaining the 
sentiment. of the people of the United 


4 States for the reform of the calendar. 


. 


George Eastman, chairmon of the Com- 
mittee, announced that the data which 
will be gathered by the committee, which 
was formed at the suggestion of the 
Secretary of State after the project had 
been proposed by the League of Na- 
tions, will be summarized in a report 
to be submitted to the Secretary of State 
at. Washington, which will -present a 
basis for later participation by the 
United. States in an International Con- 
ference to decide the calendar question. 

The national committee is composed of 
representatives of various Government 
departments, of American. industry, bank- 
ing, journalism .and. transportation. Dr. 
C. FR. Marvin, chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau,and-appointed by the Department of 
Agriculture and.State’as chief represent- 
ative. of. the United States on the com- 
mittee, is vice-chairman. 

Following the meeting, Dr. Marvin 
stated orally that the -committee had 
been organized in accord with ‘a request 
by the League of Nations that.each coun- 
try..report on the sentiment existing 
among its nationals for the reform of the 
calendar. - 

At the meeting, committees were ap- 
pointed representing. various phases of 
American social and business life: com- 
merce, transportation, labor, agriculture, 
women, social and. journalism. These 
committees will send out questionnaires 
and. take other steps to. ascertain the 
sentiment of the group which they 
represent for the reform of the calendar. 


Election of Mr. Eastman 
As Chairman Confirmed 


The committee, according to Dr. Mar- 
vin, confirmed the election of Mr. East- 
man as chairman, Dr. Marvin as vice 
chairman, and Colonel O N. Solbert as 
secretary. 

Those who attended the meeting were: 
My, Eastman, Dr. Marvin, Dr. C. K. Bur- 
gess, Chief of the Bureau of Standards; 
David E. Finley, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; Ethelbert 
Stewart, Commissioner, of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor; Mary- Andcr- 
son, Chief°of Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor; Dr. Max. O. Lorenz, 
Interstate Commerce Committee; Dr. 
Fred E..Wright, National Academy of 
Sciences, and David Lawrence. 
‘ Those represented at the meeting 
were: John.J. Tigert, Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Interior; Pro- 
fessor W. S. Eichelberger, Director of 
the Nautical Almanac, Naval Observa- 
tory; A.. H. Harris, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, New York Central 
Railroad Company; Haley Fiske, Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Gerard Swope, President of 
the General Electric Company, George 
F. Roberts, Vice President of the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York; Benjamin 
x. 
Portland Cement Company; Mrs. John 
D. Sherman, General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs; and Dr. Valeria H. Parker, 
President of the National Council of 
Women. 

A statement issued by chairman East- 
man, on behalf of the committee follows 
in full téxt: 


Participation Result 
To Communication 


The participation of the United States 
in the international consideration of cal- 
endar improvement, and the formation 
of the National Committee on Calendar 
Simplification which will make a com- 
prehensive investigation as to the pre- 
vailing sentiment in this country regard- 
ing calendar change, is the result of the 
following communication to the Secre- 
tary of State at Washington from the 
Committee on Communication. and Tran- 


Affleck, President of the Universal | 








sit of the League of Nations at.Geneva, ; 


dated September 27, 1927: 
“The Secretary General of the League 
of Nations has the honor to communicate 


to the United States of America..Gov- ; 


ernment the following resolution, which 


was adopted by the Advisory and Tech- | 


nical Committee for Communications and 


Transit during its eleventh session, held | 


at Geneva from August 19 to 


22, 1927: | 


“The Advisory and Technical Com- | 
mittee Tor Communications and Transit, | 
decides. to vequést the Secretary Gen- | 
eral of the League of Nations to invite | 
all. the Administrations and Organiza- | 


tions concerned to give the Committee 
all information. of value to it on any 
action taken on the suggestions con- 
tained in the report of the Committee of 
enquiry into the reform of the calendar 
and, more particularly, on the proposal 
ovr the establishment of National Com- 
mittees of enquiry to study 
form.’ ” 

“In accordance with this resolution, 
the Secretary General has the honor to 
request’ the Government of the United 
States of America to forward to him 
any useful. information on this subject 
which it may possess.” 

Pursuant to inquiries by the Secre- 

\etary-of State for an expression of opin- 
ion of the various departments, it was 
found .that the general sentiment was 
favorable toward the formation of a 
suggested National: Committee for the 
United States. 


Conference on Creation 


Of Committee Held 


About this time George Eastman con- 
ferred personally with the Secretary of 
State .concerrting the creation of the 
suggested National Committee, and. on 
January 4, 1928, the State Department 
forwarded to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a copy of letter to Mr. Eastman, 
signed by Mr. Kellogg, in which it was 
stated:' 

“ee  * T see no further obstacles 
to the) formation of an unofficial coni- 


| Chamber 


: tions 


this re- | 


mittee similar to the one created in-1925 » 


for the purpose of collaborating with the 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations. While this 


Government is not in’a position actively | 
to participate in the creation of such a | 


committee, you are, of course, at liberty 
to seek the unofficial cooperation of in- 


terested Federal departments or bureaus | 


in the selection of members to serve on 
the proposed national committee, 


further information. as to the appoint- 
ment of this committee, you. communi- 
cate: with Mr, Charles F. Marvin, Chief 
of the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.” 

After several conferences by Mr. East- 
man. or his, representatives with Prof. 
Marvin, it seemed desirable to begin the 
organization of the National Committee 
with representatives from the following 
Federal Departments, together with 
representatives from industrial, business 
and civil interests: Treasury, Navy, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Committee to Embody 
Conclusion in Report 


The Secretary of Agriculture, W. W. 
Jardine, accordingly addressed the Secre- 
taries of other Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, indicating the steps that had 
been taken to organize an informal Na- 
tional Committee and stating: : 

“Wishing to assist Mr. Eastman in 
this matter, and because of the interest 
of this Department in calendar simplifica- 
tion, I am writing informally to request 
that you designate a representative from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of your 
Department'to participate in the delibera- 
tions of Mr. Eastman’s committee and 
to cooperate with the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, representing this De- 
partment, along the lines of the request 
of the League of Nations.” 

The formatiow of the Government 
group of the National Committee having 
been accomplished, Mr. Eastman extended 
invitations to men and women prominent 
in business ‘and social life to accept 
membership in .the non-official section 
of the Committee. 

The National Committee on Calendar 
Simplification for the United States hav- 
ing been completed, it will take up the 
duties within its sphere and embody its 
conclusions in a report to be submitted 
to the Secretary of State for considera- 
tion in. relation to his reply to the League 
of Nations communication. 


Proposals Submitted 


From 38 Nations 

The request which the League of Na- 
tions addressed to Secretary of State 
Kellogg is the outcome of three years’ 
study of the calendar question by the 
Committee of Inquiry which the League 
appointed in 1923 at the request of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce to make a thorough examination 
of the calendar situation. This Com- 
mittee of Inquiry analyzed 185  pro- 
posals submitted by 88 nations and em- 
bodied its conclusions in a report in 
which it recommended that national 
committees be formed in the various 
countries to study and report on cal- 
endar re‘orm. 
_ The United-States not being a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, Secretary 
Kellogg suggested to Mr. Eastman on 


January 4, 1928, that the national com- | 


mittee on calendar simplification, as re- 
quested by the League, be formed under 
his direction. He stated that after con- 
sultation with interested Government 
Departments and Bureaus he saw 
obstacle to the formation of an unofficial 
committee similar to the one created in 


this country in 1925 for the purpose of | 


collaborating with the Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations. 

“While this Government is not in a 
position actively to participate in the 
creation. of such a committee,” he said, 


“you are, of course, at liberty to seek | 


the unofficial cooperation of the inter- 
ested Federal Departments or Bureaus 
in the selection of members to serve on 


| the proposed national committee.” 


Mr. Kellogg further suggested as a 
liaison 
ernment section of the National Com- 
mittee, Dr. C. F. Marvin of the United 


interested in the subject of calendar ad- 
justment. 

The procedure when the National 
Committees of the different countries 
have reached their conclusions is for an 
international conference to be called 
similar to the Washington convention 
called by President Arthur in 1884 
which established Standard Time. The 
agreement on calendar revision at the 
international conference will take the 
form of a treaty, to become effective 
at a date determined upon, which when 
ratified by a government will become 
the law of the land. The transfer of 
dates from the old to the new calendar, 


maturity dates of contracts and other | 


legal items will be covered by appro- 
priate conversion tables. 

Special Committee 

On Calendar Appointed 


In addition to the National Committee 
for the United States, the National 


no,.} 


in the formation of the Gov- | 





| to determine which is the best method of 


To Secretary of State 


Findings to. Present. Basis for 
Later Participation in In- 
ternational Meeting. 


Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

O. N. Solbert, Eastman Kodak Com- | 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


L. F. Vosburgh, traffic manager, New 
York Central Railroad Company, New 
York Central Building, New York, N. Y. 


F. Edson White, president, Armour & 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

John H. Wigmore, dean, Northwestern 
Law School, Chicago, Illinois. 

The National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, with a membership of 4,300 
which has officially endorsed the 13- 
months-of-29-28-days proposal, has prom- 
ised further cooperation in securing its 
adoption. 

A canvass which it conducted of its 
membership showed 90 per cent of the 
responses in favor of the 18-period sys- 
tem. This corresponded closely with the 
93 per cent of favorable replies received 
from a questionnaire sent by George 
Eastman to representative concerns and 
individuals. 


Revision of Calendar 
Endorsed by Labor 


Recent official *pprovals of calendar 
simplification hve been received by 
George Eastma. from the International 
Association of Machinists, 134,000 mem- | 
bers, and the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, 130,000 mem- 
bers. Other labor organizations have 
previously gone on record in a similar 
way. 

At the Pan American Conference just 
held at Havana, the matter of calendar 
simplification was presented to the dele- 
gates from the various nations by Moses 
B. Cotsworth, originator of the Interna- 
tional Fixed Calendar of 13 equal months 
and the expert on calendar, who exam- 
ined the proposals 
League of Nations. 

At the plenary session February 18, 
1928, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the delegates of the 
21 nations: 


“That it be recommended to the coun- ; 


tries, members of the Pan American 
Union, that they each appoint a National 
Committee with a view to studying the 
proposal relative to the simplification of 
the calendar, and that they make the 
necessary preparations in order to par- 


ticipate in an_ International Conference | 


submitted to the | e , : PR ad j 
| sufficient in quantity, lacking in variety, | 
Milk is generally | 
babies | 





reform.” 


Similar action to that of the United | 


States in forming its national commit- 
tee on calendar simplification is being 
taken by countries abroad. 


Renewal of Air Service 


nications between Bulgaria and other 
European countries is looked for this 


| summer in that country, Vice Conéul 
| Samuel Green, Sofia, states in a report 


just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 


The report states that the Bulgarian | 


Direction of Aviation in conjunction with 


the Ministry of Finance are reported to | 


be preparing regulations for air services 
with foreign countries, in which landing 
fields and customs formalities will be 
established. 


|| Allotments for River 
States Weather Bureau, Department of | 
Agriculture, who has long been actively | 





Academy of Sciences has appointed a | 


committee on calendar. The 
of Commerce 
States, the American Bar Association, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and other important organiza- 
have taken similar action. The 
Chamber of ‘Cc merce of the State of 


special 


of an international conference on 
endar revision. 

The Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will 
study and report on the necessity for 
calendar revision from the standpoint 
of commerce, finance, industry and trans- 
portation. It is well equipped for this 
task, as the memvers represent diver- 
sified interests and various sections of 
the country. The scientific and legal as- 
pects of calendar simplification will re- 
ceive special consideration at the hands 
of distinguished specialists. 

The list of committee members is as 
follows: 

J. P. Burrus (chairman), president, 
Burrus Mill and Elevator Company, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Stanley H. Bullard, vice president, Bul- 
lard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. ; 

John W. Davies, president, Spokane 
Chamber .of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 

Dr.. Edwin B. Frost, director, Yerkes 
Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis. 

Ralph C. Hudson, president, O'Neill & 
Company,, Baltimore, Ma. 

G. C, Miller, president, Dodge Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Edward Prizer, chairman of the Board, 
Vacuum Oil Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York, ‘N.Y. 

Ernest Roden, Roden & Weiss, Fourth 
National Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Sam R. Sells, president, Chamber of 
Commerce, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Henry D. Sharpe, president, Brown & 


¢ 


of the United | 


And Harbor Projects Made 


A total of $242,780 has been allotted | 
by the office of the Chief of Engineers | 
for the improvement of Lock No. 7 on | 
the Monongahela River, according to an 


announcement by the Department of 


War giving recent river and harbor al- | 
The announcement follows in ; 


lotments. 
full text: 
The following allotments have been 
made for maintenance and improvement 
of river and harbor works: 
Office, Chief of Engineers, (Services 
skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, 
$179,200; Monongahela River, 


of 
etc.), 


No. 7, (Extension of upper guide and 
guard walls), $242,780; Examinations, 


surveys and contingencies, (To 43. dis- | 
tricts from Maintenance and Improve- | 


ment funds), $132,100; Amite River and 
Bayou Manchac, La., $1,200. 


April Imports of Platinum 
Totalled 8,411 Ounces 


Platinum metals and platinum im- 


ported into the United States in April, | 


| 1928, totaled 8,411 troy ounces, valued 
| at $556,939, according to a report made 


| public July 


- i | Commerce. 
New York has approved of the calling | 


cal- | 


9-by the Department of 

The imports were from the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Colombia, and Aus- 
tralia. During the same month this 
country exported platinum products, in- 
cluding jewelry, amounting to 243 troy 
ounces, worth $17,998. 


American Washing Machines 


Sold Chiefly to Canada 


Exports of washing machines during | 
the month of April, 1928, totaled 2,316 | 
machines, valued at $219,942, according | 
to a report made public July 9, by the 
Department of Commerce. There was 
also exported a total of 531,815 pounds | 
of laundry equipment, valued at $100,- 
958, the report stated. These figures are | 
exclusive of Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
which respectively imported 28 and 83 
washing machines, worth $12,670 and | 
$13,740; and 2;731 and 41,142 pounds of | 
laundry equipment worth $1,355 and | 
$6,818, 


The largest’ number of machines went 
to Canada, the number totaling 2,049, 
worth $143,578. 


Imports of Raw Wool 

At Boston Are Estimated 
_ | 

Imports of raw wool at Boston, New 

York and Philadelphia during the week 

ending June 30, 1928, amounted to 4,- 

592,176 pounds, valued at $1,334,485, ac- 
cording to a report made public July 9, | 
by the Department of Commerce, 


Lack of Funds Said 
To Hinder Federal 


Service for Indians 


Survey Indicates Health, Ed- 
ucation and Economic 
Conditions Are Un- 
satisfactory. 


The work of the Federal Indian Serv- 
ice in ministering to the needs of the 
Indian population, is hampered by lack 
of appropriations according to a. sum- 
mary of the report on Indian work made 
at the request of the Secretary of In- 
terior, Hubert Work, by the Institute of 
Government Research. 

Commenting on the report in its news 
review of child welfare made public July 


| 9 the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
| ment of Labor summarized the report as 


follows: 

This comprehensive survey of the eco- 
nomic and social condition of the Amer- 
ican Indians deals with the general policy 
for Indian affairs, health, education, 
general economic conditions, family and 
community life and the activities of-wo- 
men, the migrated Indians, the legal as- 
pects of the Indian problem, and mis- 
sionary activities among the Indians. Be- 
cause the full report is so voluminous, 
the chapter containing the general sum- 


| mary of findings and recommendations 


has been issued by itself in pamphlet 

form and may be obtained from the In- 
stitute for Government Research. 
Needs Are Determined. 

The purpose of the survey was to de- 

termine so far as possible what remains 


| to be done to adjust the Indians to the 


present standards of civilization so that 
they may maintain themselves “accord- 
ing at least to a minimum standard of 
health and decency.” The investigators 
found that health conditions among In- 
dians are bad, and that the general death 
rate and the infant mortality rate are 
high. 
extremely prevalent. 

The diet of Indians is “generally in- 


and poorly prepared.” 
not available even for infants; 
when weaned are ordinarily put on sub- 
stantially the same diet as older chil- 
dren and adults, which consists mainly 
of meats and starches. Housing condi- 


tions are unsatisfactory and sanitary fa- | 


cilities are generally lacking. The in- 
come of the typical Indian family is low 


Even the pupils in the 
schools have little vocational guidance 


the work of the Federal Indian Service 


in ministering to the needs of our Indian | 
| population 


is seriously hampered be- 
cause the appropriations are too small. 


They estimate that it would take almost | 

| twice the present approvriations for the | 
Indian oe if each of its major ac- | 
’ s s | tivities were brought abreast of the bet- 

Is Expected im Bulgaria | ter practice of other organizations doing -\ 
erent ee | like work for the general population. 

A renewal of commercial air commv- | 


Among their recommendations for im- 
mediate action are additional appropria- 


| tions to provide for the improvement 
of the diet of Indian children in board- | 


ing schools; the establishment of a divi- 


the employment of more medical special- 


ists, personnel officers and statisticians. | 


A special emergency appropriation of 
$5,000,000 is also recommended 


enlargement of the Indian Service per- 


‘Steel Imports Rise | 
At Port in Brazil, 


General Economic 
ment Said to Be One Cause. 


Aided by the general improvement in 


| economic conditions brought about, in 
| part atleast, by the stabilization of the 
| milreis in the closing months of 1926, 


iron and steel imports of the Brazilian 


port of Santos exceeded that of 1926 by | 
: 1gahe | 51,702 metric tons, Trade Commissioner | 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, at Lock | ; th 


Richard C, Long, Sao Paulo advises the 
Department of the Commerce in a report 
made public July 9. The full text of 
the report follows: 


Principal increases, in black sheets and 


| plates, cast iron pipe, fabricated struc- 
| tural steel and rails, would seem to in- 
| dicate an increase in state and municipal | 
| construction 


activity over the laiter 
period. In all, the later year 206,805 
tons of imported stecl over the docks of 
this city as against 155,103 tons in 1926 
and 161,328 tons in 1925, 

Principal suppliers in this trade were 


| Belgium with 42.6 per cent of the 1927 
| total as against 43.5 per cent of the 1926 


aggregate; the United States with 24.3 
per cent against’ 22.9 per cent; Great 
Britain with’ 17.9 per cent as compared 
with 8.9 per cent; and Germany received 


only 4.6 per cent of the total against 7.1 | 
Other | 
countries, unenumerated, supplied 10.6 | 
per cent of the 1927 total and 17.6 per | 


per cent in the preceding year. 


cent of the 1926 trade. 


Agreement Is Reached 
On Branding of Shoes | 


Stamping or branding of the letters 
“U.S.” or the name “U. S. Army Shoe” 
on shoes that were not manufactured 
under direction or under contract of the 
United States Government are prohibited 
under terms of a stipulation agreement 
(Stipulation No. 216) entered into be- 
tween the Federal Trade Commission 


and a manufacturer and distributor of | 
announced | 
announcement | 


the 
text 


Commission 
of the 


shoes, 
The full 
follows: 
This manufacturer sent out advertising 
matier containing the following phrase: 
“United States Army Shoe. - ‘This is 
the regulation peace-time United States 
Army shoe. A high grade, good looking, 


sturdy, service model for those who want ! 


a real Army shoe.” 

The manufactured agreed to stop 
these practices “unless and until such 
time as the said products so advertised 


and sold are made under contract for | 


the United States Army or Government 
in accordance with Army or Navy speci- 


a nce 


4 fications or Government requirements. 


gene. 


Tuberculosis and trachoma are | 


{ and the earned income extremely low. 
Government 


| or aid in finding profitable employment. | 
In general the investigators feel that | 


| sion to plan and develop a broad educa- | 
; tional program for the social and eco- | 
nomic advancement of the Indians, and | 


} for 
classification, salary standardization, and | 


| sonnel, and for public-health clinics and | 
| improvements in the schools. 


Improve: | 


Increased Use of Moto 


Throughout World During Past Year | 


Gain of 16 Per Cent Record 


chines Reported to 


The number of motorcycles registered 
throughout the world increased substan- 
tially during 1927, according to figures 
of the world census as of January 1, 


1928, the gain amounting to slightly 
over 16 per cent, as compared with an 


increase in 1926 of 16.7 per cent, the | 


Automotive Division, 


lows: 

On January 1, there were 1,944,303 
machines in operation in the world, as 
compared with 1,674,720 a year earlier, 

Europe remains the greatest con- 
sumer, its registration numbering over 
80 per cent. America accounts for 140,- 
847, or slightly over 7.2 per cent. 
Oceania has in operation a total 
119,951, while Asia and Africa have 


almost an equal number, 53,839 and | 


52,499 respectively. 
New Record In Great Britain. 


The number of motorcycles registered | 


in the United Kingdom reached the rec- 


ord figure of 693,213, or an increase | 


of slightly less than 11 per cent. The 
United Kingdom thus has more than 


American Organs in Demand | 
In Australian Theaters | 


i Ss aa ' 
From Brisbane in Queensland to Perth, | 


8,000 miles distant in Western Australia, 
the American theater organ is enter- 
taining motion picture devotees and the 
reputation of these instruments has be- 
come so so well-known as to constitute 
a decided attraction to the public, the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Syd- 
ney, Charles F. Baldwin, reported to the 
Department of ‘Commerce July 9. 
full text of the report follow: 

Audiences at large houses in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney are being provided 
with intermission concerts of organ mu- 
sic and organ scores are now an indis- 
pensable part of the programs at all 
representative theaters. 


Recent activity in theater construction 


in Australia has created new demands , 
for organs and that demand is being | 


supplied largely from the United States. 
This activity is declared the most re- 
assuring evidence of a continued demand 
for American organs to share the popu- 
larity of American films. 

Large organs of American make and 
organists to operate them from the 
United States, have been arranged for 
two of Australia’s most modern thea- 
ters. The latest organ imported from 
America is now being installed in the 


Department of | 
Commerce states in a report just made | 
public. The full text of the report fol- | 


of | 


The | 


( 


rcycles Shown 


ed With One-sixth of Ma- 


Be of American Make. 


one-third of the world total. 

Germany, however, showed the great- 
est gain, its figures during 1926 and 
1927 being 278,000 and 405,000 respec- 
tively—an increase of almost 46 per 
cent. The countries coming next in or- 
der are France, with 158,000; United 
States, 124,359; Australia (including 
Tasmania), 84,663; Italy, 53,500. 

One-sixth Are American. 

It is estimated that of the total num- 
| ber of motorcycles in operation through- 
out the world, approximately 336,400, or 
about 17.3 per cent, are of American 
make. This percentage has been arrived 
at after a very careful computation from 
the number shown in reports from each 
country of American vehicles. 

In this connection, the attention of 





sionally only fair estimates could be ar- 
rived at, there being in a few cases no 
| definite means of determining the per- 
centage of makes; on the other hand, 
reliable estimates from official and semi- 
official sources have been possible and it 
is believed that the American ratio of 
approximately one-sixth will stand for 
all practical purposes. 


Chief of Women’s Bureau 
To Attend Pacific Meeting 


The Director of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, Mary An- 


route to the Pan Pacific Women’s Con- 
ference to be held in Honolulu August 
9 to 19, the Womens Bureau announced 
July 9. 
statement follows: 

Miss Anderson will arrive in 
Islands in time to appear also on the 
of the conferences of 





| programs 


Hawaii and the Territorial 
of Social Work. 


During her stay in San Francisco, Miss 


Anderson will be the guest of the San 
Francisco Center of the California 


speak on “Problems of Women in Indus- 


fessional Women’s Clubs, 
“The Advance of Women;” of the San 
Francisco Glove Workers’ Union, with 


her subject; and of a special group in 
Palo Alto, the seat of Stanford Univer- 


of the Women’s Bureau.” 





being widely advertised by the manage- 
ment as an additional attraction. 
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Monopoly in Tobacco 
Is Proposed in Greece 


fi 4 

It has been announced that the Min- | 

istry of National Economy has prepared | 
a bill to establish a tobacco. monopoly 


3) 


| in Greece, according to information res | 


ceived in the tobacco section of the De- 4 
partment of Commerce from Commer- 

cial Attache Gardner Richardson, and 

made public July 9 in -a report by the © 
Department. The full text of the De- 

partment’s report follows: 

The bill provides for the foundation 
of a corporation in Athens having a 30- 
year excinsive privilege for cutting leaf 
tobacco and manufacturing cigars, cig- 
aretts, and snuff. Its capital is to be 
200,000,000 drachmas_ divided into 


| 200,000 shares to be opportianed among 


tobacco manufacturers in proportion to 
(The value of the 
drachmas is about $.013013).) ' 
It is said that this bill has been given 
to the Minister of Finance, and in case 


the reader is called to the fact that occa- | % is approved by him 8 Wit 0. Sa 


in the present session of Parliament 
and even if it is discussed it is doubt- 
ful whether it will pass, as there is 
considerable opposition from tobacco 


| growers. 


derson,. has left for San Francisco, en | 


The full text of the Bureau’s | 
the | 
the | 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union in | 
Conference | 


League of Women Voters, where she will | 
try;” of the Oakland Business and Pro- | 
speaking on | 


“The Value of Workers’ Education” as | 


sity, where she will discuss “The Work | 


King’s Cross Theater in Sydney and is 


Classification Certificates 
For Cotton Are Cancelled | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
such doubtful character as to cause them . 
to be looked upon as being shy of re- 
quirements of the law. The Department 
points out that the samples used by the 
Senate classers were unusually old, 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement will be published in the 
issue of July 11. 


cn 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 
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Alien Property © 


ome of Non-Resident Alien Selling 


Goods Abroad Found Not to Be Taxable 


Purchases Made 
In United States 


| 
Profits Ruled to Have Been De- 
| 
| 
| 


rived from Sources Out- 
side of This Country. 


R. J. Dorn AND Co. V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; EsTATE OF LouIS 
Dorn, BY RENE DorN, AGENT, v. CoM- 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Rene Dorn v. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. DocKET Nos. 18030, 
11218, 11219, 11220. Boarp or Tax 
APPEALS. 

This proceeding involved the liability 
for taxes of a nonresident alien who was 
engaged in the business of selling mer- 
chandise in foreign countries but who 
maintained an office in New York where 
the commodities sold abroad were pur- 
chased. 

The Board of Tax Appeals ruled that 
the evidence failed to show that non- 
resident derived income from sources 
within the United States and no tax lia- 
bility therefore attached. 

A. W. Clapp for the taxpayer; Shelby 
S. Faulkner, for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

On August 3, 1914, a partnership was 
formed in Havana, Cuba, under the firm | 
name of R. J. Dorn & Co. This part- 
nership was composed of R. J. Dorn and 
three other individuals, none of whom 
was a brother of R. J. Dorn, On January | 
4, 1915, one of the partners withdrew 
from the firm and thereafter R. J. Dorn 
continued to operate the business under 
the same trade name as a sole proprie- 
torship. Under this name R. J. Dorn & 
Co. operated an office in Havana, Cuba, | 
and one in Martinique, the office in Mar- 
tinique being managed by Louis Dorn, a 
brother of R. J. Dorn. 


Office in New York 
Opened in 1915 


Although the firm was originally es- 
tablished to conduct a varied business the 
principal business from the first was the 
sale in foreign countries of goods pur- 
chased in the United States. In order to 
make purchases at the best advantage a | 
New York office was opened in the fall of 
1915 for the purchase of goods to be 
shipped to foreign purchasers upon 
‘orders sent through the Havana office. 

During the years 1917 to 1921 most of 
the goods purchased were sold in Mar- 
tinique through Louis Dorn, the repre- 
sentative of the business in that island. | 
Rene Dorn, another brother of R. J. 
Dorn, was made manager of the New 
York office under an agreement by which | 
he was to receive a stipulated salary 
plus a percentage of the profits of the 
business. ? 

The profits were to be determined | 
monthly, and Rene Dorn, having the 
custody of the profits could ap- 
propriate his share monthly. It was 
specifically agreed that Rene Dorn 
should not be liable for any of the losses 
of the business. Louis Dorn in Mar- 
tinique likewise received a stipulated 
salary plus a percentage of the profits. 
In July, 1917, the contract of employ- | 
ment of Rene Dorn was reduced in 
writing. z 

Rene Dorn desired to be admitted to | 
partnership with his brother but R. J. 
Dorn, who was furnishing the capital for 
the enterprise, for a long time refused ! 
to admit hin. His percentage of the | 
profits of the business was increased | 
from year to year and on September 9, 
1921, Rene Dorn and R. J. Dorn organ- 
ized a partnership which thereafter car- 
ried on the business under the same | 
name, R. J. Dorn & Co. 

From the time the New York office was 
opened in 1915, Rene Dorn continued as 
an employe of R. J. Dorn until he was 
admitted to partnership. Lou's Dorn 
throughout the taxazle years was an em- 
ploye of R. J. Dorn and a resident of 
Martinique. He never became a partner 
of R. J. Dorn & Co. The New York of- 
fice was continuously operated as a 
branch of the Havana office. | 

The New York office was opened and | 
conducted during the taxable years as 
a purchase office. No goods were bought 
abroad and sold in the United States. 
During the early years practically all 
orders came from points abroad. During | 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1917, the 





Series of Tax Hearings 
To Be Held in Portland 


Announcement of a series of hearings 
to be held in Portland, Ore., July 23 to 
August 2, inclusive, was made July 9 by 
the Board of the Tax Appeals. J. B. | 
Milliken, as division 15 of the Board, wiil | 
conduct the hearing, which will be held 
in the new post office building. 

Following is a list of the cases and 
their docket numbers which are sched- 
uled to be heard: 

July 23, 1928. 

21911—A. Cellers. 

21913—J. W. Bailet. 

21918—C. B. Buchanan. 

21944—H. F. Reese. 

6071—Cunningham Sheep & Land Co. 

29628—Jack N. Barde. 

14613—Hotel Pasco. 

July 24, 1928. 
19347—Seufert Brothers Co. 

20307 and 31613—Deer Island Logging Co. | 

25175—Douglas County Light & Water Co. 
July 25, 1928. 

28904 and 34477—Richard M. Fox. 

27863—Glendale Lumber Co. 

17937—H. M. Horenstein. 

29474—Lewis Investment Co. 2. 

24153—Lumbernien’s Clearing House Co, 

July 26, 1928. | 
25807—Mrs. Annie Huntington. 
25806—Wallace Huntington. 
20468—Motorcycle & Supply Co. 
24500—Mrs. Leila S. Owen. 
19809—Estate of Frank G. Owen. 
38104—A. McMillan & Co. 

July 27, 1928. 
28512—Portland Hotel Company. 
20302—Frank Schmitt & Co. 
24799—Texas Junior Oil Co. 

25095—B. R. Westbrook. 

July 30, 1928. 

21093—D. E. Wheeler. 

30308—C. H. White. 

30309—J. R. Ellison. 

28745—Williamette Steel & Iron Works. 

July 31, 1928. 

28146—J. S. Ready. 

/ 88147—M. C. Woodard. 
_ 28148—S. B. Stewart. 

16281—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 

Aug. 1, 1928. 

30480, 30481 and 35219—Clark & Wilson 


r. Co. 
$0813—M. H. Pelton. 
Aug. 2, 1928. 
$0494—Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co. 
oseph Savan. 








total sales of the New York office 
amounted to $150,097.48, of which sales 
aggregating $143,304.95 were on orders 
taken by Louis Dorn in Martinique, and 


$6,792.52 were on orders received in New 
York; during the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1918, the total sales of the New York 
office amounted to $223,421.23 of which 
sales aggregating $182,288.91 were on 
orders taken by Louis Dorn in Mar- 
tinique, $10,338.78 on orders taken by 
R. J. Dorn in Havana, and $30,793.54 
were on orders received in New York 
and Porto Rico. 


Accounts of Firm 
Kept in New York Office 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1920, the total sales of the New York 
office amounted to $750,025.55, of which 
sales aggregating $463,147.86 were on 
orders taken by Louis Dorn at Mar- 
tinique, $88,090.89 were on orders taken 
by R. J. Dorn from Santa Lucia Co., 
Cuba, $16,605 were on orders from 


United Railways of Havana, $29,122.25 on | 


orders taken by an agent in Mexico, and 
$153,059.55 on orders received in New 
York and Porto Rico. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1921, the total sales of R. J. Dorn & Co., 
New York Office, were $843,193.56 of 
which sales aggregating $292,786.31 were 
on orders secured by Louis Dorn in 
Martinque, $169,631.57 on orders secured 
by R. J. Dorn in Havana, $57,239.65 on 
orders secured by an agent in Mexico 
and $323,536.03 on orders received 
New York and Porto Rico. 


During the fiscal period ended Decem- | 
ber 31, 1921, the total sales were $192,- | 


562.52, of which sales aggregating 
$15,478.05 were on orfers secured by 
Louis Dorn in Martinique, $25,225.82 on 
orders secured by R. J. Dorn in Havana, 
$17,291.05 on orders secured by an of- 
fice in Mexico, $2,274.99 on orders se- 
cured by an agent in Mexico, and $131,- 


802.51 on orders received in New York. | 


Where R. J. Dorn & Co. had a repre- 


sentative, as in Martinique and Cuba, it | 
was the custom to bill the customer di- | 
rect, ship the goods on open bill of lading | 


and draw a draft on the customer for 
the amount. 


on order bill of lading attached. 
marine insurance was taken in the name 
of R. J. Dorn & Co. 
curred they were borne by R. J. Dorn 
& Co. 
York. 


When the drafts 
were overdrawn on customers they were 


discounted by the Royal Bank of Canada | 
| in New York upon the personal guarantee 
| of R. J. Dorn and limited to the personal 
If pay- | 
ment was ont made upon presentation of | 
| the draft abroad, it had to be made good 
| by R. J. Dorn & Co. 


amount of his credit guarantee. 


signee paid the interest and collection 


charge from the time the drafts were dis- | 
' counted until they were paid. The actual 


payment was made by the consignee 


upon the arrival of the goods at destina- | 


tion. No stock was carried in New York 


but goods were bought on specification. | 
The invested capital of R. J. Dorn, | 


operating as R. J. Dorn & Co. in New 
York, for the fiscal years ended March 
31, 1917, and March 31, 1918, was $1,- 
149.76 and $6,221.49, respectively. 
During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1920, Rene Dorn withdrew on his profit- 
sahring account $10,092.65, of which $8,- 
977.83 was withdrawn prior to January 


1, 1920; during the fiscal year ended |; 


March 31, 1921, he withdrew on his 
profit-sharing account $8,121.56, of which 
$5,753.01 was withdrawn prior to Janu- 
ayr 1, 1921. These withdrawals were in 


; addition to his salary. 


Rene Dorn, a resident of New York, 


; attended to all tax matters for all the pe- 


titioners. 


representative of the Commissioner’s of- | 


fice and upon advice of such representa- 
tive that R. J. Dorn & Co., R. J. Dorn 
and Louis Dorn were not subject to in- 
come tax, Rene Dorn did not thereafter 
file return for them. 

Under the agreement the partnership 
entered into on September 9, 1921, the 
profits of the business were to 
equally between R. J. Dorn and Rene 
Dorn after considering as an expense 


of the partnership 20 per cent of the net | 
| profits payable to wouis Dorn for servi--s 
performed at the Martinque branch. 
| Business Found to Be 
Sole Proprietorship 


| Respondent has determined deficiencies | 
upon the basis that R. J. Dorn & Co. 
| throughout the 


taxable 
1921, inclusive, was a partnershin trans- 
acting business in the United States and 


that Louis Dorn, R. J. Dorn and Rene | 


Dorn were members of such partnership. 


He has accordingly held the partnership ! 
| liable to excess-profits tax upon gains | 


for the calendar year 1917 and the other 


| petitioners liable to income tax in re- 
, sepct of their shares of profits for other 


years involved. 

Opinion by Smith: The petitioners 
have assigned numerous errors in the 
determination of these deficiencies but 


| we think that it is necessary for us to 
| pass upon only a few of them. The de- | 


ficiencies were determined upon the 
supposition that R. J. Dorn & Co., was 
during ail of the taxable years 1917 


| to 1921, inclusive, a partnership. The 


evidence shows, however, that from 1916 
to September 9, 1921, the business con- 
ducted under this name was a sole pro- 
prietorship owned by R. J. Dorn, a non- 
resident alien of Havana, Cuba. 

The first point which we shall con- 
sider is whether R. J. Dorn, conducting 


; business in Havana, Cuba, with an of: 


fice in New York during the calendar 
year 1917, was liable to income and 
excess-profits tax in respect of the in- 
come which he derived from that busi- 
ness. Section 1(a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1916 provides: 

“And a like tax [2 per centum] shall 
be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
annually upon the entire net income 
received in the preceding calendar year 
from all sources within the United States 
by every individual, a nonresident alien, 
including interest on bonds, notes, or 
other interest-bearing obligations of res- 
idents, corporate or otherwise.” 

The Revenue Act of 1917 imposes 
an excess-profits tax upon individuals 
in respect of a trade or business of a 
nonresident individual. (Section 202, 
Revenue Act of 1917). The return upon 
which such tax shall be made up “in 
the same manner as is prescribed for 
income-tax returns under Title I of 


in | 


American Member 


| 
| Of Firm Is Taxed 
| 
| 


Held to Be Liable for Prorata 
Share in Ruling by Board 
Of Tax Appeals. 


such Act of September 8, 1916, as 

amended by this Act.” (Section 211 

of the Revenue Act of 1927.) . 

If R. J. Dorn, conducting business 
| under the name of R. J. Dorn & Co., 
derived an income from a source within 
the United States during the year 1917 
that income is liable to income and ex- 
cess-profits tax. It is to ‘be noted, how- 
ever, that the activity of the New York 
office of R. J. Dorn during 1917 was 
confined to the purchase in the United 
States of goods manufactured in the 
United States upon orders received 
from abroad and the shipment of such 
goods to the foreign consignees. 

We have held that where goods were 
manufactured abroad by a nonresident 
alien and sold in this country the en- 
tire profit consitutes “gross income 
from sources within the United States 
within the meaning of section 213(c) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. Richard 
L. Birkin et al., 5 B. T. A. 402. We have 
also held that where a foreign corpora- 
tion sells goods at a profit in the United 
States within the meaning of the stat- 
ue. Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ttd., 5 
B. T. A. 1248; Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
Co., Ltd., 9 B. T: A. 321. / 

The question as to whether certain 
foreign corporations and partnerships 
derived income from sources within the 
United States under the provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 was referred 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Attorney General who, on Novem- 
ber 3, 1920, rendered his opinion upon 





| the Revenue 


Shipments to points where | 
the company had no representative were | 
The | 


If losses were in- | 


The accounts were kept in New | 

| porations, 
Payment for the purchase of goods was | 
; made from New York. 


5 The drafts included | 
cost, insurance and freight and the con- 


| maintains 


After an examination. by a | 


the question propounded. The Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 is more specific than 
Acts of 1916 and 1917 
with respect to the sources of income 
of foreign corporations and nonresident 
alien individuals. Section 213(c) of that 
Act provides: ; 
“In the case of nonresident alien in- 
dividuals, gross income includes only the 
gross income from sources within the 
United States, including interest on 
bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing 
obligations of residents, corporate or 
otherwise, dividends from resident cor- 
and including all amounts 
received (although paid under a con- 
tract for the sale of goods or other- 


| wise) representing profits on the manu- 


facture 2nd disposition of goods within 
the United States.” amie 

Section 233(b) contains a similar pro- 
vision with respect to income from 
sources within the United States of for- 
eign corporations. The Attorney Gen- 
eral held in his opinion, 32 Ops. Atty. 
Gen. 336. tnat: 

“No income is derived from the mere 
manufacture of goods; before there can 
be income there must be sale; and there 
is no ineome from sources within the 


ured here unless there is, in the language 
ef section 233(b), both ‘manufacture 
and disposition of goods within the 
United States.’ ” 

It was further held that where a 
partnership organized in England, with 
principal office at Liverpool, England, 


Texas, which does not make any sales in 
the United States, but buys cotton therein 
which it ships to the home office in Eng- 
land for disposition, the gross income 
from such business is not derived from 
sources within the United States. 

The facts in the case stated are much 
the same as those which obtain in the 
case of R. J. Dorn for 1917. We think 
it clear that without the sale of the goods 


| purchased by R. J. Dorn, trading as R. 





income to R. J. Dorn. The purchasers 


| of the goods were nonresidents; title to | 
the goods purchased remained with R. ; 
| J. Dorn until they were delivered to the 


foreign consignee; the money from which 
the income 1 
from the foreign consignee. 





divided | Case With Similar Facts 


years 1917 to | 


| Is Cited by Court 


in the 
Birkin case, supra; Yokohama Ki-Ito 
Kwaisha, Ltd., supra; and Tootal Broad- 
hurst Lee Co., Ltd., supra, requires us 
to hold that the income of R. J. Dorn 
prior to the organization of the partner- 
ship of R. J. Dorn & Co., on September 
9, 1921, was from a source without the 
United States and not from a source 
within the United States. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
upon the record it must be held that R. 
J. Dorn & Co., Louis Dorn and R. J. 
Dorn, at least prior to the organization 
of the partnership on September 8, 1921, 
are exempt from income-tax in respect 
of any income derived by them from 
operations of R. J. Dorn & Co. 

Section 217(e) of the Revenue Act of 
1921 provides: 

“Items of gross income, expenses, 
losses and deductions, other than those 
specified in subdivisions (a) and (c), 
shall be allocated or apportioned to 
sources within or without the United 
States under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary. Where items 
of gross income are separately allocated 
to sources within the United States, there 
shall be deducted (for the purpose of 
computing the net income therefrom) the 
expenses, losses and other deductions 
properly approtioned or allocated thereto 
and a ratable part of other expenses, 
losses or other deductions which can not 
definitely be allocated to some item or 
class of gross income. 


No Income from Sources 
Within United States 


“The remainder, if any, shall be in- 
cluded in full as net income from sources 
within the United States. In the case of 
gross income derived from sources partly 
within and partly without the United 
States, the net income may first be com- 
puted by deducting the expenses, losses 
or other deductions apportioned or allo- 

cated thereto and a ratable part of 
| any expenses, losses or other deductions 

which can not definitely be allocated to 
some item or class of gross income; and 
| the portion of such net income attribut- 
|e to sources within the United States 





may be determined by processes or 
formulas of general apportionment pre- 


/ 


United States from goods manufact- | 





a branch office at Dallas, | 


J. Dorn & Co., there could have been no | 


was derived was received | 


We think that the converse of the | 
| situation which was before us 





Trust Funds 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


NCOME: Defined: Non-resident Aliens: Foreign Sales: Partnerships: 1921 

Act.—Where a non-resident alien, engaged in the buying of American-made 
goods through an office in the United States and selling such goods abroad, 
entered into a partnership with a citizen of the United States, the American 
citizen was liable for tax on his prorata share of the income of the partner- 
ship but the non-resident alien partner derived his income from sources with- 
out the United States and no tax liability attaches to such income—R. J. 


Dorn and Co., et al., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1194, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


[NCOME: Defined: Non-resident Aliens: 


Foreign Sales: 1917, 1918 and 


1921 Acts.—Where a non-resident alien maintained an office in the United 
States through which he purchased American-made goods, all of which were 
sold abroad, the income was derived from sources without the United States 
and no tax liability attaches——R. J. Dorn and Co., et al., v. Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 
(Volume III). 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1194, Col. 1 


Trusts: Distributed Income: Liability of Trustee: Art. 342, Regs. 45 and 

62: 1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where, under a will, a trustee was empowered 
to use or expend so much of the income of the trust fund, as seemed wise, 
upon the beneficiaries of the trust, and did use or expend all of such income 
for their education, maintenance and support, held: The income was distrib- 


uted “periodically, whether or not at regular intervals” and was, 


therefore, 


not taxable to the trustee but to the beneficiaries.—David H. Blair, Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue v. Mary L. Barton, 


Trustee. (Circuit Court of 


Appeals of the First Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1194, Col, 6 (Volume III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
efficer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent im the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from 


Internal Revenue. 


regulations of Commissioner of 


Changes Made in Revenue Act of 1926 
By Law Enacted in 1928 Are Summarized 


Revisions Adopted in Tax Rates for Corporations, Defi- 
nition of Income, and Deductions. 


By M. W. WHALEN. 


Rules and Regulations Section, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

The purpose of this article is to com- 
pare briefly the revenue act of 1928, ap- 
proved by the President May 29, 1928, 
with the revenue act of 1926, outlining 
the major points of difference. 


The provisions of Title I of the new 
act, which relate to the taxation of in- 
come, apply to the taxable year 1928 and 
succeeding years. These provisions have 
no effect on income received or accrued 
prior to January 1, 1928. The principal 
change in this title is that the rate of 


J on their respective interests in the in- 


tax on the income of corporations is | 


reduced from 13% to 12 per cent. The 
same rate applies to the income of in- 
surance companies, the reduction with 
respect to this class of taxpayers being 
from 12% to 12 per cent. 

The credit allowed a domestic corpora- 
tion the net income of which is $250,000 
or less is increased from $2,000 to $3,000. 
The rates of normal tax and surtax ap- 


| plicable to individual incomes and the 


personal exemption of individuals re- 
main unchanged. The maximum amount 
of earned net income is increased from 
$20,000 to $30,000. 


Definition of Income 
Is Changed in Part 


The substantive provisions of the 
1926 act defining what constitutes gross 
income have been changed to some ex- 
tent. Section 44(b) of the new act in- 
creases from 25 to 40 per cent of the 
selling price the initial payments de- 
rived from the sale or other disposition 
of personal or real property, which is 
determinative of whether the transac- 
tion may be treated as an installment 
sale. 

The ruling of the bureau to the effect 
that a taxpayer who regularly sells per- 
sonal property on the installment plan 
and who elects to report his net income 
on the installment basis is required to 
report as income all amounts from sales 
made in prior years received legislative 
sanction in subdivision (c) of section 44. 
Retroactive provisions relating to the 


| treatment of income of this character 


are contained in section 705. 

The question of the computation of 
the tax of affiliated corporations for the 
year 1929 and _ subsequent years is 
treated in section 141. 

Retroactive provisions are embodied in 
section 704 of the act with respect to the 
taxation of trusts created and operated 
for the purposes defined in that subdi- 
vision of the law. 

In regard to the computation of tax- 
able income, the new law (sec. 23(c)(3)) 
permits the deduction of taxes assessed 
against local benefits, such as, for ex- 
ample, taxes imposed by drainage or 
irrigation districts, to the extent that 
such taxes are properly allocable to 
maintenance and interest charges. The 
deduction of estate and inheritance taxes 
is confined to the estate. Retroactive 
provisions pertaining to deductions of 
estate and inheritance taxes are con- 
tained in section 703. 


Life Tenant Treated 
As Owner of Property 


A life tenant is considered as the 
absolute owner of the property for the 
purposes of deducting an allowance for 
depreciation and depletion (sec. 23(k) 
and (1)). Provision is also made that in 
the case of property held in trust the 
allowance for depreciation and depletion 
shall be apportioned between the trustee 
and the beneficiaries. In the absence 
of direction in the instrument creating 
the trust the amount of the depreciation 
or depletion deduction allocable to the 
trustee and each beneficiary is based 


scribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. 

“Gains, profits and income from (1) 
transportation or other services rendered 
partly within and partly without the 
United States, or (2) from the sale of 
personal property produced (in whole or 
in part) by the taxpayer within and sold 
without the United States, or produced 
(in whole or in part) by the taxpayer 
without and sold within the United 
States, shall be treated as derived partly 
from sources within the partly from 
sources without the United States. 
Gains, profits and income derived from 
the purchase of personal property within 
and its sale without the United States 
or from the purchase of personal prop- 
erty without and its sale within the 
United States, shall be treated as derived 
entirely from the country in which sold.” 

The methods of transacting business 
after the organization of the partnership 


[Continued on Page 8 Column 3.1 _ 


come of the trust. 

_ Section 103 of the act extends condi- 
tional exemption from corporate taxa- 
tion to real estate boards, corporations 
created by and engaged in financing 
farmers’ cooperative associations, volun- 
tary employees’ benefit associations, and 
teachers’ retirement fund associations of 
a purely local character. 

Section 113, dealing with the basis for 
determining gain or loss from the sale 
or other disposition of property, amplifies 
and clarifies the corresponding provi- 
sions of the revenue act of 1926 and adds 
some new provisions. 


Retroactive provisions governing the 
basis to be used in determining the gain 
or loss from the sale of property by an 
estate are found in section 702. 


A change of importanc> in the ad- 
ministrative provisions of the revenue 
act of 1928 is found in section 275, which 
provides that taxes shall be assessed 
within two years after the return was 
filed, and that no credit or refund shall 
be allowed after two years from the date 
of paying the tax, unless before the ex- 


piration of such period a claim for the | 


credit or refund of the tax is filed. Under 


the new law interest on refunds is com- | 
puted from the date of overpayment to | 


a date preceding the date of the refund 
checks by not more than 380 days, such 
date to be determined by the commis- 
sioner. This provision takes effect 30 
days after the enactment of the act. 
(Sec. 614.) 


Period of Limitation 
May Be Extended 


The new act expressly provides, in 
section 276, that the period of limitation 
for the assessment and collection of tax 
may be extended by an agreement in 


writing between the commissioner and j} 


the taxpayer. To be effective this agree- 
ment must be entered into prior to the 
expiration of the statutory period, or 


the statutory period as extended by a | 


prior agreement. 
Section 607 provides that any tax as- 


sessed or paid after the expiration of | 


the statute of limitations properly ap- 
plicable thereto shall be an over-payment 
and shall be credited or refunded, pro- 
vided a claim therefor is filed within the 
period of limitation for the filing of such 


a claim. Section 611, however, provides 


that “If any internal-revenue tax (or 
any interest, penalty, additional amount, 
or addition to such tax) was, within the 
period of limitation properly applicable 
thereto, assessed prior to June 2, 1924, 
and if a claim in abatement was filed, 
with or without bond, and if the collec- 
tion of any part thereof was stayed, then 
the payment of such part (made before 
or within one year after the enactment 
of this act shall not be considered as an 
overpayment under the provisions of 
section 607, relating to payments made 
after the expiration of the period of 
limitation on assessment and collection.” 

Section 1106(a) of the revenue act of 
1926 is repealed as of February 26, 1926. 
(Sec. 612.) 

The requirements that all tax shall 
have been paid and eredit or refund ac- 


cepted as conditions precedent to the en- | 


trance into a closing agreement are re- 
moved. (Sec. 606.) The commissioner 
may delegate, in writing, his authority 
to make such agreements to any officer 
or employe of the Bureau. Section\ 613 
further amends section 3186 of the Re- 
vised Statutes by authorizing a collector, 
under certain conditions, to issue a cer- 
tificate of the release of a lien. 

Section 604 prohibits the maintenance 
of a suit for the purpose of restraining 
the assessment or collection of the lia- 
bility, at law or in equity of a transferee. 
Section 605 authorizes the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, to 
apply a regulation or Treasury decision 
without retroactive effect, and omits the 
phrase “not immediately occasioned or 
required by a decision of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction,” which was contained 
in section 1108 of the revenue act of 1926. 

The estate-tax provisions of the rev- 
enue act of 1926, with amendments, are 
continued in the new law. 

The tax on admissions is retained, but 
the exemption is increased from 75 cents 
to $3. The tax on admissions to a pugi- 
listic exhibition, provided the amount 
paid for addmission is $5 or more, has 
been increased to 25 per cent of the 
amount of the admission. The tax on 
the sale of tickets by brokers has been 
modified. These changes take effect 30 
days after the enactment of the act. The 
exemption on club dues is increased. 

The automobile tax is repealed as of 
the date of the passage of that act. 
Other excise taxes are considerably re- 
duced or repealed, 


« 
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Deductions 


Beneficiaries Held to Be Liable for Tax 
On Distributive Income from Trust Fund | 


Court Upholds Board of Apppeals in Finding Trustee 
Should Not Be Assessed for Amounts Handled. 


Davin H. Biatr, COMMISSIONER OF IN- | said son, l'rederick O. Barton, and his 


TERNAL REVENUE, PETITIONER FOR RE- 

VIEW, V. Mary L. BARTON, TRUSTEE, 

RESPONDENT. No. 2197, Crrcu1r Court 

oF APPEALS FOR THE FIRST CIRCUIT. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue levied a tax on the income of a 
trust of which the respondent herein 
was trustee and she appealed to the 
Board of Tax Appeals for a redeter- 
mination, contending that the tax should 
be collected from the beneficiaries to 
whom the income was distributed ac- 
cording to the will. 

That contention was sustained by the 
Board and the Commissioner petitioned 
for review by the appellate court. It 
also held that the income, was taxable 
to the beneficiaries since it was the 
intention of Congress to have the tax 
follow the income. 

Appeal from the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 

Before Bingham, Johnson and Brew- 
ster, Circuit Judges. 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion by Judge Johnson: y 

This is a petition for a review of the 
decision of the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals rendered February 12, 1927. 

The trustee, Mary L. Barton, is the 
holder of certain property devised and 
bequeathed by the will of Otis Barton, 
late of Manchester, N. H., for the bene- 
fit of his grandchildren, Otis Barton, 
Francis Lowell Barton, Mary L. Barton, 
and Ellen Randolph Barton. As such 
trustee she received notice of income 
taxes due from her as trustee for the 
years 1920 to 1923, inclusive, amounting 
in all to $10,666.99. de 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Section 274 of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
she seasonably filed an appeal to the 
Board of Tax Appeals, and upon this 
appeal the Board made the following 
findings of fact: 

“Otis Barton, the father-in-law of the 
petitioner, died in 1913, leaving a will 
which was executed in 1904. The para- 
graph of the will material to this pro- 
ceeding, reads: ; 

“VIII. I give, bequeath and devise all 
the rest, residue and remainder of my 
estate, real, personal and mixed, where- 
ever found and however described, to my 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


*W. J. Burns, Alexander Baillie, and 
Mrs. Alexander Baillie v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
Nos. 4758, 4784 and 4783. : 

(1) Where a partnership kept its 
books on an accrual basis and 
where the partners kept their books 
on a cash receipts and disbursements 
basis, held: That such partners were 
entitled to the credits provided by 
Section 222 of the Revenue Act of 
1918 for all foreign income taxes 
which were not paid, but whichi were 
accrued on the books of the partner- 
ship and which were the obligations 
of the partnership; but that such 
partners were not entitled to accrue 
such foreign taxes where they were 
the obligations of the individual 
partners. . 

(2) Where a partnership set up 
on its books reserves for foreign 
taxes in excess of the amount fin- 
ally paid, held: That the amount 
finally paid should be substituted for 
the amount set up as a reserve and 
that in computing the amount of a 
credit under Section 222 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, the rate of ex- 
change at the date of payment 
should be used. ae 

*Frank E. Eyestone v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 6463. 

The petitioner, in 1912, owning 
three farms in Kansas, entered into 
an agreement with his sons whereby 
each of the sons was to reecive one- 
fourth of the real estate and one- 
fourth of the profits realized, and 
all were to devote their time and 
labor to the business and share the 
losses. Another farm was purchased 
in 1912 in the name of the petitioner. 
In 1919 certain oil royalty interest 
and oil runs were sold. Upon the 
evidence, held: That a partnership 
existed between the father and the 
sons and that the income from the 
sale of the interests accrued in equal 
shares to the petitioner and his 
three sons. 

*S. J. Blumenthal v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 17082. 
Gain or Loss: Capital investment 
and value of assets distributed at 
liquidation and dissolution deter- 

mined. , 

Liquidating Dividend: Where a di- 
dividend distributing the entire 
earned surplus is declared a day 
prior to dissolution and being in 
pursuance of a plan of voluntary 
dissolution theretofore agreed upon, 
held, distribution is subject to both 
normal and surtax as .a liquidating 
dividend. 2 

*Alexander County National Bank, 
Alexander County Savings Bank v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos. 12075 and 12616. 

Notes cancelled and surrendered 
in 1920 held to be proper deductions 
from gross income in that year. 

Alexander Trust Property, David S. 
Lansden, Trustee, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 6980. 

The petitioner held to be an unin- 
corporated association and subject 
to tax as a corporation. : 

Waimanalo Sugar Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
. No. 24879. 

Decision in Kahuku Plantation 
Co., 12 B. T. A. followed. 

W. F. Johnson v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 15298. 

Deduction claimed by petitioner 
for worthless debt allowed. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 

and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


heirs.’ 


“After the execution of this will, 
Frederick O. Barton died and Otis Bar- 
ton executed a codicil in June, 1904, the 
pertinent part of which is as follows: 


“‘VIT, I direct that the rest, residue 
and remainder of my estate, given, be- 
queathed and devised to my son, Fred- 
erick O. Barton, and his heirs, and which 
will at my decease become the propegt4 
of my grandchildren, Otis Barton, 
Francis Lowell Barton, Ellen Randolph 
Barton, and Mary Lowell Barton, be held 
in trust for them by their mother, Mary 
L. Barton, until they reach the age of 
twenty-five years, and I direct said trus- 
tee to manage and improve said prop- 
erty, invest and reinvest the same, and 
pay over to them such part of the net 
interest and income thereof as in her 
discretion shall seem best.’ . 


“The petitioner, the widow of Fred- 
erick O. Barton and the mother of the 
beneficiaries, was appointed trustee un- 
der the will of Otis Barton on or about 
April 9, 1918. In 1920 the ages of the 
grandchildren, beneficiaries under the 
will, were: Otis, 19, Ellen 20, Mary 19, 
and Francis 17. The assets placed in 
trust by the above quoted paragraphs of 
the will.and codicil were turned over to 
eo as trustee during the year 


“During the years 1920 to 1923, in- 
clusive, she distributed to the children 
or for their support, maintenance ~_ 
education all of the income that accrue 
during those respective years from the 
trust property. It was necessary for 
the petitioner during the years in ques- 
tion to distribute the entire income of 
the trust for the support, maintenance 
and education of the children. The same 
method of distribution which was fol-¢ 
lowed by the petitioner in 1920 to 1923, 
inclusive, had been followed by her in 
ror previous years, 1916, 1917, 1918 and 
919. 


“During 1922, Ellen, one of the bene- 
ficiaries, died, and petitioner, who as the 
mother of the deceased beneficiary was 
the sole heir, transferred the principal 
of the trust fund received by her as heir 
into the trust fund. Thereafter, down 
to the date of hearing, she continued 
to distribute the income from the trust 
fund to the remaining three beneficiaries. 


“The petitioner reported the income 
from the trust fund on Form 1041, and 
the several beneficiaries returned their 
distributive shares of the income and 
paid the tax thereon. The respondent 
determined that the entire income of the 
trust was taxable to the fiduciary under 
article 342 of Regulations 45 and 62, 
issued certificates of overassessment to 
the beneficiaries, and determined the ¥- 
ficiencies against the petitioner here wn- 
der consideration.” : 

The determination of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue was made un- 
der section 219 of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921, which is identical under 
the two Acts, and so much as is per- 
tinent to the issue raised is as follows: 

“Sec. 219. (a) That the tax imposed 


o- 


q 
iy 


by sections 210 and 211 shall apply to’ * 


the income of estates or of any kind of 
property held in trusts, including— 

(1) Income received by estates of de- 
ceased persons during the period of ad- 
ministration or settlement of the estate; 

(2) Income accumulated in trust for 
the benefit of unborn or unascertained 
person or persons with contingent in- 
terests; 


Finding of Commissioner. 

(3) Income held for future distribution 
under the terms of the will or trust; and 

(4) Income which is to be distributed 
to the beneficiaries periodically, whether 
or not at regular intervals, and the in- 
come collected by a guardian of an in- 
fant to be held or distributed as the 
court may direct.” 

The Commissioner determined that as 
the income of the trust created under the 
seventh paragraph of the will was dis- 
tributive at the petitioner’s discretion, it 


was taxable to her as trustee under ar- ¥ 


ticle 342 of Regulations 45 and 62 inter- ' 
preting the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921. So far as pertinent, this is as 
follows: 

“Where under the terms of the will or 
deed the trustee may in his discretion 
distribute the income or accumulate it, 
the income is taxed to the trustee, ir- 


respective of the exercise of his dis- 9) 


cretion.” 


Subdivision (c) of section 219 reads, 
in part, as follows: 


“In cases under paragraph (1), (2), 
or (3) of subdivision (a) the tax shall be 
imposed upon the net income of the es- 
tate or trust and shall be paid by the 
fiduciary.” - 

Subdivision (d) is, in part, as follows: 

“(d) In cases under paragraph (4) 
of subdivision (a) ... the tax shall not 
be paid by the fiduciary, but there shall 
be included in computing the net income 
of each beneficiary his distributive share, 
whether distributed or not, of the net in- 
come of the estate or trust for the tax- 
able year, or, if his net income for such 
taxable year is computed upon the basis 
of a period different froin that upon the 
basis of which the net income of the es- 
tate or trust is computed, then his dis- 
tributive share of the net income of the 
estate or trust for any accounting period 
of such estate or trust ending within the 
fiscal or calendar year upon the basis °° 
which such beneficiary’s net income i 
computed. In such cases the beneficiary 
shall, for the purpose of the normal tax, 
be allowed as credits in addition to the 
credits allowed to him under section 216, 
his proportionate share of such amounts 
specified in subdivisions (a) and (b) of 
section 216 as are received by the estate 
or trust.” 

The respondent contends that under 
this subdivision the beneficiaries were 
taxable upon their distributive shares. 
She also contends that the provisions of 
article 342 of Regulations 45 and 62 are 
inapplicable to the facts in these pro- 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 4.] 
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South Has Revived 


Pine Forestry and 
Naval Stores Trade 


Growing of Timber Is Pro- 
gressing More Rapidly 
Than in Any Other 
Part of Country. 


Pine forestry and the naval stores 
industry are no longer regarded as dying 
institutions in the South, the Forest 
fhetyice, of the Department of Agricul- 
tur@ stated July 9. They are now looked 
upon as permanent industries, with op- 
portunity for greater stability than they 
have ever had and for profits at least 
equal to what they have realized in the 
past. 

The statement on pine timber follows 
in full text: 


The idea of growing timber as a crop 


has been grasped throughout much of | 


the South. Public thought, has come to 
appreciate how important forestry and 
permanent forest industries are to the 
economic progress of the region. 


Apparently farm forestry and indus- 
trial forestry are taking actual hold of 
the land more rapidly in the South than 
in any other section of the United States. 
That profits are to be had in growing 
pine timber in the South is borne out by 
a large number of “testimonials” re- 
ceived by the Forest Service. 


Railway Lands Produce. 


Pine lands acquired nearly a hundred 

ars ago in the Charleston division of 
te Southern Railway to supply fuel for 
the wood-burning locomotives then in 
use are now being managed as a demon- 
stration that by the application of sci- 
entific forestry methods trees can be 
made to pay, in this region, says J. C. 
Williams, manager of the Southern Rail- 
way Development Service. Mature trees 

e being cut leaving smaller trees and 
seed trees to provide future cutting. 
Long leaf pine is to be worked for tur- 
pentine before cutting. 

In Cumberland county, N. C., lands 
without forest fire protection pay a tax 
rate of $1.38, while for lands under for- 
est fire protection, the tax rate is only 
$1.02, according to Henry H. Tryon, for- 
merly State Extension Forester, South 
Carolina. In the unprotected region, 
forest land is worth $15 per acre on the 


average, while those lands with forest, 


fire protetcion average $50 an acre in 
value. 


New Growth From Seeds. 


“I had a large acreage of pasture, and 
the fences automatically helped to keep 
fire off after I ceased myself to set fires,” 
says Alex K. Sessoms, president of the 
Timber-Products Company, Cogdwell, Ga. 

“One day in the fall of 1922, I was 
ridgng round these pastures and to my 
surprise noted that great stretches of 
land, mostly the bare-cut hill stretches, 
had seeded up from the timber standing 
in the swamps and draws. It was slash 
pine, knee-high at two years old. It 
was a wonderful sight and it set me 
thinking. 

“It seems certain that with us slash 

gpine on good soil will make a turpentine 
tree in 15 to 20 years. Growing timber 
looked to me like a good business propo- 
sition. I found other men of the same 
mind, and I have some of them asso- 
ciated with me. 

“We have enlarged the property, and 
on it we are working turpentine and 
cutting some timber to give us a revenue. 
A main part of our plan, however, is to 
raise a new crop of timber.” 

Fire protection is essential to timber 
growing, says Mr. Sessoms. 


Utilizable in 15 Years. 


Southern yellow pine trees will grow 
large enough in 20 to 25 years to make 
framing lumber and to produce turpen- 
tine, and in 15 years large enough to 
make cordwood, poles and pulpwood, says 
C. B. Harman, secretary of the South- 
ern Sash, Door, and’ Millwork Manu- 
facturing Association, 


“The Great Southern Lumber Company 
#sas faith in the profitableness of grow- 
ing pine trees as a land crop,” says J. 
K. Johnson, forester of the company at 
Bogalusa, La. The company has re- 
forested about 18,000 acres by setting 
out small nursery-grown pines and has 
established fire protection on all its lands. 


Aims of Reforestation. 


@ “The support of wild life, fish, game 
and fur-bearing animals, through land 
protection and management; construc- 
tion of good roads and bridges; plant- 
ing in the barren places; scientific thin- 
ning and utilization for fuel posts, pulp, 
etc.; land classification and the develop- 
ment of adaptable Species; approved and 
improved extraction of gum; and con- 
tinuous mill operation are the goal,” he 
says. 
“It can be done. It is being done.” 


These and other examples, estimates 
and opinions by lumbermen and for- 
esters in the South, have been compiled 
by the Forest Servicé in a new publica- 
tion just off the press entitled “Grow- 
ing Pine Timber for Profit in the South,” 
Department of Agriculture Miscellane- 
ous Publication 24-M. Copies of the cir- 
cular can be obtained free of charge 
while the supply lasts by writing to the 
Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Unfair Trade Practices 
¥ Abandoned by Stipulation 


Two stipulations (Nos. 281 and 232) 
were announced July 9 by the Federal 
Trade Commission in a statement the 
full text of which follows: 


“Shrunken” material from which over- 
alls are manufactured has a definite 
meaning in the overall trade. A manu- 
facturer and distributor of overalls la- 
beled his products with the following: 

“The material in this garment is 
shrunken to the degree possible by the 
mills.” 

This representation was held by the 
Federal Trade Commission to be an un- 
fair trade practice as the material in 
reality was not what is known as 
“shrunken.” The overall manufacturer 
signed a stipulation agreement to cease 
and desist from this misrepresentation. 

Unfair use of the term “Norway pine” 
or “spruce” is the cause of a stiplation 
proceeding between the Federal Trade 
Commission and a manufacturer and 
seller of ladders. The respondent agreed 
to discontinue use of the word “Nor- 
way pine” or “spruce” to designate wood 
used in the manufacture of ladders not 
o of Norway pine or spruce, 
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Foreign Trade 


Forestry 


Trade Balance Favorable to United States 
For Five Months Period Ending With May 


Total Value of Exports of Merchandise Is $1,988,730,- 
000 and of Imports $1,769,565,000. 


For the five-month period ending with 
May, 1928, total value of merchandise ex- 
ports was $1,988,732,345 and for mer- 
chandise imports, $1,769,567,156, a dif- 
ference of $219,165,189 on the export 
side it was announced, July 7, by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The largest imports were to Canada, 
totaling $347,423,588, and the second 


! largest to the United Kingdom, amount- 
ing to $332,137,606. The smallest amount 
went to Czechoslavakia, totaling only 
$2,283,989 for the five months. 

The greatest amount of imports were 
from Canada, amounting to $191,058,711; 
Japan came second, with $161,820,205; 
with the United Kingdom third, with 
$147,954,886. British Malaya ran a close 
fourth, with $107,610,998. 


ee 


Month of May 


1927, 
. .$171,773,172 
120,056,853 
33,947,278 
42,377,966 
17,115,474 
7,869,400 


393,140,143 


Exports. 
Europe 
North Americ 
South America 
Asia 


Imports. 
Europe 
North America 
South America 
Asia 
Oceania .... ee 
BEE. ccc ccc cepa ncvelqusees 


98,706,220 
85,903,143 
. 86,636,944 
. 115,593,667 
4,389,304 
5,271,731 


TOCA wisciescciccecase $346 ,501,009 


European Activities 
In Cotton Studied 


Imports from America Said 
To Depend Upon Economic 
Recovery of Countries. 


Efforts by European countries to in- 
crease cotton growing in countries out- 
side the United States may have im- 
portant consequences in the long run, 
but for the present and immediate fu- 
ture it seems probable, if not certain, 
that the proportion of the American 
crop taken by European countries will 
depend on the economic recovery of 
the countries themselves and their cus- 
tomers rather than on the production 
from new areas, according to Dr. 
Alonzo B. Cox, economist, who made 
a year’s survey of foreign cotton mar- 
kets for the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Department of Agriculture. 

The official summary of this study fol- 
lows in full text: 


From the time American cotton was ! 


first mentioned as an item of commerce 
about 1784 to the time of the World 
War in 1914, Dr. Cox says, Europe took 
considerably more than half of our pro- 
duction. From 1915 to 1924 there was 
a decided falling off in the amount 
taken, but this may be attributed largely 
to the temporary results of the World 
War. In the season 1924-25, Europe 
again took more than half the cotton 
crop of the United States, or about 
7,000,000 bales. 

Another important measure of Eu- 
rope’s place in the cotton industry of 
the world, declares this investigator, is 
found in the proportion of cottonspin- 
ning spindles possessed. At present 60 
per cent of all the cotton-spinning spin- 
dles in tne world are found in Europe. 
England far outranks either the United 
States or the Continent Europe in the 
number of such spindles, although fewer 
pounds of cotton are consumed than in 
the United States or on the Continent. 
Greater spindleage is required for the 
higher counts of yarn than for the 
lower counts. 

The scope of Dr. Cox’s study em- 
braced the relative importance of Eng- 
land and the European Continent as 
consumers of American cotton, and the 
marketing technique as related to the 
Manchester yarn and cloth market and 
the Liverpool and Manchaster cotton 
markets. More than 80 per cent of the 
American crop consumed in England 
goes through Liverpool. 

The results of the survey have just 
been published by the department in 
Technical Bulletin 69-T, ‘Marketing 
American Cotton in England,” copies 
of which may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Larger Farm Cooperatives 
Buy on Extensive Scale 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
and other supplies, for farmers in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Alabama, West Virginia, and 
Maryland. 

Associations affiliated with the Farm- 
.ers’ Union movement have been active 
as large-scale purchasing agencies in 
several of the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The Farmers’ Union 
State Exchange, Omaha, Neb., served 
many Nebraska farmers during 1927, 
transacting business to the amount of 
$1,600,000. 

Six large-scale purchasing associa- 
tions affiliated with marketing associa- 
tions served about 50,000 farmers last 
year and reported gross sales for the 
year of approximately $17,000,000. The 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Company affili- 
ated with the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles, provides the box 
shook and other supplies. required by the 
200 packing houses, also fertilizers, 
spraying materials, and orchard supplies 
for many of the members of the local 
associations. Sales of the supply com- 
pany for 1927 were more than $10,- 
000,000. 

The purchasing department of the 
Land o’Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, handles the supplies required by 
the local creameries which sell their out- 
put through the central organization. 
Gross business for the last fiscal year 
was more than $1,500,000. 


Exports of Leaf Tobacco 
For Five Months Decline 


The total exports of leaf tobacco from 
the United States during the first five 
months of the current year amounted to 
209,855,000 pounds, valued at $52,003,000, 
a decrease of nearly 9 per cent from the 
quantities exported during the same 
period of 1927, according to official data 
interpreted by the Tobacco section of the 
Department of Commerce, made public 
July 9, in a report by the Department. 

The report states that owing to an im- 
provement in the trade with China ex- 
ports of cigarette leaf increased 15 per 
cent during the period and amounted to 
139,000,000 pounds. The same factor also 
brought about an increase of 32 per cent 
in cigarette exports, 


$354,915,666 $1,768,282 


Five Months Ended May 
1927. 1928. 
$931,281,724 $936,180,652 
506,973,610 514,434,068 
188,564,377 178,578,311 
252,622,749 246,487,647 
86,236,039 68,649,192 
43,648,651 44,402,475 


1928. 
$188,172,013 
123,264,101 
38,242,538 
50,319,165 
12,694,884 
8,982,874 
421,675,575 2,009,327,150 1,988,732,345 
104,374,672 507,688,718 
86,106,058 327,452 
47,376,172 
104,854,753 
5,587,114 
6,616,897 


506,437,987 
415,572,428 
250,965,766 
528,781,358 
28,386,726 
39,422,891 


375,733 
44,053,468 
752 


$1,769,567,156 


Fruit Crop i Canada 
Said to Be Promising 


of 


Increased Production 
Pears and Apples in Eu- 
rope Is Predicted. 


Larger apple and pear crops than in 
1927 are predicted for Europe while 
prospects for the Canadian fruit crop 
were “never more promising,” the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated July 6. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Official and trade reports on conditions 
during the first half of June in most of 
the important apple and pear producing 
countries on the Continent, indicate a 
1928 apple crop larger than that of last 
year, if weather conditions remain fav- 
orable. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that it is still too early in the 
season to make any definite forecast of 
the crops. Conditions in Canada were 
also good the first of June, while in Eng- 
land and Wales prospects were variable 
compared with a good crop last year. 

The European pear crop, in spite of 
unfavorable prospects in southern Eu- 
rope, may be considerably larger than 
last year’s poor crop. Frosts have 
caused some damage this spring, but ap- 
parently mainly to pears and early fruits 
in southern Europe, and in the case of 
apples only locally. Early prospects for 
pears are favorable in Canada also, and 
average in England and Wales. 

Conditions in Canada on June 1, which 
are based entirely on blossom prospects, 
Were never more promising for a good 
crop of fruit in all the pruit producing 
provinces. Without exception all kinds 
of fruit showed heavy blossom. As the 
amount of bloom is little or no indication 
of the eventual yield, however, no esti- 
mate of production will be received until 
later in July when the results of the June 
drop are known. British Columbia, 
which is more advanced than any of the 
other provinces, is very hopeful for a 
good crop of apples, peaches, cherries, 
pears and small fruits. In the eastern 
provinces, weather conditions have been 
cool and wet during the blossoming 
period and it is feared that the yield 
will not be as heavy as might be ex- 
pected. 


Cattle Slaughtering 
Is Reduced in May 


Condemnations Less Numerous 
Than in Same Month Last Year. 


Cattle slaughered under Federal in- 
spection May, 1928, totaled 723,120 head 
as compared with 785,272 head May, 1927, 
according to a report just issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The number 
condemned was 5,205 as compared with 
6,038 in May of last year. 

Calves slaughtered, the. Bureau states, 
amounted to 473,096 head as against 
462,191 head in May 1927, with a total 
of 779 condemned as compared with 810 
last year. Swine slaughtered numbered 
8,884,381 as compared with 3,765,720, says 
the Bureau. Federal inspectors con- 
demned 11,958 of these as against 13,025 
in May, 1927. 

Slaughterings of sheep and lambs 
totaled 1,015,465 as compared with 991,- 
533 for the preceding May, and of this 
number 1,092 were condemned as against 
961, 


New Grazing System 
Improves Ranges 


Rotation of Use of Land Re- 
stores Supply of Forage. 


Marked advances may be obtained in 
bringing back range areas by employ- 
ing a system of deferred and rotation 
grazing on a large scale, the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has just stated. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The most striking accomplishment 
noted in range management on the 
Cache National Forest in southern 
Idaho is the bringing back of range 
areas by a System of deferred and rota- 
tion grazing on a large scale, 

Areas which a few years ago were 
badly depleted by overgrazing now show 
marked improvement under this system, 
which is one of the more important de- 
velopments of range research. On one 
allotment for 2,000 head of cattle, ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the allot- 
ment is being deferred through the help 
of natural barriers and considerable 
herding. Last year this particular area 
was not grazed until September and this 
year it will not be grazed until August 
Other areas are getting similar treat- 
ment. 

For years some of these areas were 
grazed early, closely, and frequently, 
with the inevitable result of depletion 
of the forage. Under the present sys- 
tem feed is still furnished while they 

, are being improved, 


Cut in Tire Prices 
Feature of Month 
In Rubber Industry 


Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
Also Reports Increased 
Output of Automobiles 
In District. 


‘The reduction in the price of auto- 
mobile tires Was the month important 
development in the rubber industry in 
Juno, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland stated in its monthly review 
of conditions in the Fourth Federal Re- 
serve Bank District, 


The full text of the bank’s state- 
ment covering the rubber and automo- 
bile activities in the district follows: 


The most important development of 
the month in this industry was the cut 
in tire prices by leading manufacturers 
about the middle of June. The average 
reduction was 10 per cent. Such a re- 
duction was not unexpected in view of 
the sharp slump in crude rubber prices, 
and dealers had been keeping their pur- 
chases to 2 Minimum in anticipation of 
the cut. 

Business of Akron manufacturers was 
relatively slow in May and_ the first 
part of June, due to the cool weather, 
which retarded public buying, and to 
the disinclination of dealers to stock 
up, already mentioned. An improvement 
has recently taken place and prospects 
are brighter. 


Crude Rubber Prices Low. 


Crude rubber prices have strength- 
ened slightly in recent weeks but are 
still at an exceedingly low point. On 
June 18, first latex (spot) was quoted 
at 20 cents 2 pound, as compared with 
19 cents a month ago, 174%% cents late 
in April, and 39 cents a year ago. 

Production of pneumatic casings in 
the United States, according to the Rub- 
ber Association of America, was 4,- 
633,308 in April, a decrease of 92,000 
for the year and 481,000 for the month. 
Shipments numbered 4,858,831, as com- 
pared with 4,276,464 a year ago and 
4,298,551 for March. Inventories were 
seasonably high and were also somewhat 
larger than last year and the year be- 
fore. 


World rubber production (net ex- 
ports), according to the Department 
of Commerce, was approximately 175,- 
000 long tons for the first four months 
of 1928. Of this amount, 55,000 tons 
were produced in British Malaya and 
25,000 tons in other British possessions, 
making a total of 80,000 tons for Brit- 
ish-owned plantations. Dutch colonies 
produced almost the same amount, 
Brazilian output was 7,649 tons, and 
Mexican Guayule rubber amounted to 
2,008 tons. 


Automobile Output Larger. 

The rapid gain in automobile produc- 
tion since the first of the year culminated 
in a figure of 425,990 for May, the high- 
est in two years. In May of 1927, car 
and truck production amounted to 404,- 
115. The greater part of the increase 
during recent months may be ascribed to 
seasonal factors, but after eliminating 
such factors it is found that a recovery 
has been staged from the low level of the 
industry existing in the last quarter 
of 1927. 

For the first five months of 1928 pro- 
duction was 1,805,060 cars and trucks 
as compared with 1,747,007 last year, a 
gain of 3.3 per cent. Passenger car out- 
put was 1,609,223 as against 1,523,891 
last year, While truck output declined 
from 223,116 a year ago to 195,837 in 
1928, 

Some concerns were experiencing a 
slowing-down in June owing to the prep- 
aration of new models, while one or two 
others were swinging into heavier pro- 
duction. Reports indicate a good buying 
demand in this district. 


British Lumber Trade 
Continues to Improve 


’ 


American Shipments Tax Over- 
Loaded Hardwood Market. 


Shipments of American hardwood are 
still arriving in Great Britain for an 
already overloaded market, although not 
so much as in the previous month, while 
consumption is disappointing and weak- 
ness in quotations continues, according 
to a report from the Lumber Trade 
Commissioner at London, E. A. Sel- 
fridge, made public July 9, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The general lumber situation, how- 
ever continues to improve, the report 
states. The volume of stock of European 
lumber at large ports is no longer alarm- 
ing, and if imports remain compara- 
tively light during the summer due to 
efforts of the Swedish spring lockout 
and the recent Finnish stevedores 
= supplies should shortly be nor- 
mal. 

The general demand for Douglas fir 
is increasing, but a rise in values is 
inéicated Owing to enhanced f. o. b. 
costs and higher freight rates. The pitch 
pine market is steady, stock moderate 
and prices firm. The plywood market 
continues active and healthy with prices 
generally well maintained. 


Exports of Attar of Roses 
From Bulgaria Decrease 


Bulgaria’s shipments of attar of roses, 
one of its most important exports, de- 
clined 1,500 pounds last year, accord- 
ing to a report from Vice Consul S. 
Green, Sofia, made public July 6, by 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
oe of the Department’s statement fol- 
ows: 

Exports of Bulgarian rose oil fell off 


last year almost 1,500 pounds, to 2,- 


406 kilos or 5.304 pounds, valued at 
186,000,000 leva, or about $1,292,000. 
Exports the year before reached 3,065 
kilos or 6,757 pounds valued at 208,- 
000,000 teva. 

Price of Bulgarian oil of rose, how- 
ever, rose from 68,000 leva a kilo in 
1926 to 77,000 leva a kilo in 1927 or 
about 35,000 leva a pound. 

Most of the oil of rose shipments 
went to France with a total of 1,570 
kilos or 3,461 pounds valued at 121,- 
154 leva. The United States, with 228 
kilos or 502 pounds valued at 17,631 
leva, was second largest  importer- 
Germany and Great Britain were third 
and fourth largest importers. 
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Panama Canal Tolls Show Increase 
Both for June and for Fiscal Year 


Number of Vessels Passing Through in 12 Months Was 
6,456, With Receipts of $26,944,499, 


A total of 481 vessels passed through | 


the Panama Canal during June, accord- 
ing to an announcement just issued by 
the Department of War which follows in 
full text: | ; , 

The following radiogram was received 
from the Governor of the Panama Canal: 

**Traffic June 481 commercial vessels 
$2,016,211.09 tolls also ten launches 
$78.75 tolls.” 


Number 
1928, 
540 


January 

February ..:..- Coe reece eseeretesetsecene 
March 

April 

May 

June 


lass 


Is Shown io He Produced 7 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1928, 6,456 commercial vessels transited 
the Canal, paying tolls amount to $26,- 
944,499.77, as compared with 5,475 com- 
mercial vessels in the fiscal year 1927, 
paying tolls amounting to $24,228,830.11. 

There is given below a table showing 


the number of commercial vessels trans- | 


iting the Canal during the past six 
months in comparison with the same 
months a year ago: 


of Vessels 
1927, 
443 
449 
496 
464 
471 2, 
455 


Tolls Collected 


1927. 


206.92 
56,070.73 
1,970,377.97 


83 
2,016,211.09 


3,149 2,778 $13,012,667.18 


In Belgium at Half of Cost in America 


Tariff Commission Declares Industry in European Na- 
tion Is Rapidly Being Mechanized. 


[Continued 


square feet, the equivalent on 9,000,000 
50-foot boxes, the Commission explained. 
At that time the production of Fourcault 
glass amounted to only 13,674,000 square 
feet. In 1927 the production of mouth 
blown glass had fallen to 167,000,000 
square feet; the nroduction of Fourcault 
glass was then 280,301,000 square feet. 


Thus of the total production of window ! 


glass in Belgium for 1927, which was 
566,368,000 square feet, approximately 
30 per cent was produced by mouth-blow- 
ing and 70 per cent by mechanical means. 

Summarizing production costs for the 
United States and Belgium, with the 
use of two different methods (A and B) 
converting Belgium francs into cents, 
the Commission authorized the publica- 
tion of the following table: 

Window glass: United States and Bel- 
gium. Comparison of the weighted av- 
erage cost of production per pound by 
items of expense, 1926. 

United 
States. 
BGrect Mbor «.. i. 2805es. kh 
Power and heat ......... .5§ 
Raw materials ........... 
Manufacturing materials 
and supplies rer 
Repairs and maintenance .2 
General plant overhead .. .6 
General office overhead .. .1i 


Belgium 
As B. 


Total cost f. o. b. plants.3.96 
Imputed interest ........ .26 
Total cost with imputed 

SHUOPONE 66 oie in asc s Re 
Snlneeaes. 2 09 


Selling expense . 


Total with selling ex- 

DOREE siivg hee acne ss, 00a , Dee 2.29 

The revolution in the Belgium win- 
dow glass industry is still in progress 
and will probably not be completed un- 
til all the factories have been mechan- 
ized, the Commission revealed. 

Exports of Belgium window glass in 
1926 were greater than in 1923, but 
the increase was much less than the in- 
erease in production, the Commission 
said. While exports gained 8.6 per cent, 
output increased 24 per cent. Export 
prices, which had shown a falling tend- 
ency (measured both in paper and in 
gold) up to the middle of 1926, stif- 
fened when it was apparent that stabili- 
zation was imminent and tended to rise 
during the latter months of the year. 

This was the situation which led, in 
June, 1927, to the formation of a cen- 
tral sales bureau of certain Belgium 
window zlass companies. This central 
sales bureau, the Commission explained, 
is similar to that conducted by the Bel- 
gians for handling their export trade 
in Belgium plate glass. 

United States exports of window glass 
have always been, except during the 
world war, the Commission declared, in- 
considerable as compared either with im- 
ports or with the domestic production. 

Approximately 74 per cent of the 
analyzed sales were to markets east of 
the Mississippi river, the Commission 
stated. Of individual cities, the Com- 
mision said, Chicago was first with 9.1 
per cent, and New York second with 7.6 
Per cent. 

About 35 per cent of the total domestic 
shipments were received by New York 
and cities within 325 miles of New York. 
Some Belgian glass is sold and con- 
sumed in States and cities other than 
those at which it is entered, but it is 
probable that, the Commission continued, 
with the exception of New York and 
San Francisco, “most of it finds a market 
not far distant from places of entry.” 

ene further, the Commission 
said: 


Imports Insignificant 
During World War 


For a number of years prior to the 
World War the United States imports 
of window glass ranged from 20,000,000 
to 30,000,000 pounds per year. For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, total im- 
Ports amounted to 31,197,531 pounds val- 
ued at $1,212,536, with an average unit 
value of 3.9 cents per pound. During the 
war, when the production of window 
glass in the principal producing coun- 
tries of Europe was greatly curtailed, 
imports were insignificant, amounting for 
the calendar year 1918 to 302,461 pounds 


valued at $31,634, with an average value 


of 11.1 cents per pound. 

With the resumption of European pro- 
duction in the latter part of 1919, and 
in 1920, particularly in Beigium, imports 
began to increase and by/1921 exceeded 
the pre-war average—amounting in that 
year to 47,065,139 pounds (valued at $2,- 
524,082), which was further increased to 
52,414,111 pounds in 1922—valued at $2,- 
527,382, or 4.8 cents per pound. 

It appears from the latest available 
figures of distribution of Belgian imports 
that existing markets for Belgian win- 
dow glass in the United States are far 
more concentrated than are markets for 
the domestic product. Nine cities, seven 
of them on the North Atlantic and Pa- 
cific seaboards, in 1926 received 97 per 
cent of the total imports from Belgium, 
In the seven States in which these nine 
cities are located (New. York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, and Washington) ap- 
proximately 37.5 per cent of the domestic 
glass is sold. In the states other than 
those named above, 62.5 per cent of 
domestic and three per cent of Belgian 

. glass was sold, 
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The places where competition between 
domestic and foreign glass is keenest are 
Rochester, N. Y., where Belgian sales 
are 130 per cent of domestic sales 
(mostly to photographic plate manufac- 
turers); the Pacific coast cities collec- 


| tively, where Belgian sales appear to be 


60 per cent of domestic sales; and New 
York City, 44 per cent. Comparison of 
foreign and domestic sales by cities is 
only approximate because some cities 
consume more and some less: imported 
glass than is entered at them, and so 
recorded for them. 

Since 1924, when production in Europe 
(especially in Belgium) by machine 
processes was well established, the fig- 
ures of Belgian exports have shown a 
marked change. Total United States im- 
ports of window glass increased to 45,- 
585,770 pounds in 1925, or 48 per cent 
over the year before; and in 1926 they 


| increased to 80,884,602 pounds, or 77 per 


cent over the preceding year. Imports 
constituted in 1926 approximately 11 
per cent of the total domestic consump- 
tion. 


Production of Footwear 
Shows Decline in May 


The total production of boots and shoes 
in May amounted to 26,159,839 pairs, ac- 
cording to a report made public July 9, 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Comparative figures, accordine to the 
report, show 26,332,034 pairs in April; 
32,013,452 pairs in March; and 25,625,840 
in May, 1927. The May production in- 
cluded 6,876,954 pairs of men’s shoes; 
1,888,513 pairs of boys’ shoes; 9,177,659 
pairs of women’s shoes; 2,702,410 pairs 
of misses’ and children’s shoes; 1,844,- 
665 pairs of infants’ shoes; 275,496 pairs 
of athletic and sporting shoes. 


Cotton Area Larger 
Than Last Year But 
Stand Is Reduced | 


Crop Report of Conditions 
On July 1 Is Issued by 
Department of Agri- 
culture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stand reported by correspondents on 
July 1 of last year. 


Estimate of cotton acreage by states: 
July 1 July 1 

1927. 1928. 
weenie 65,000 84,000 
North Carolina ...... 1,749,000 1,871,000 
South Carolina ......,. 2,454,000 2,577,000 
Georgia . . 3,501,000 3,956,000 
Florida 67,000 100,000 
Missouri 305,000 390,000 
Tennessee . 985,000 1,133,000 
Alabama +s. 3,214,000 3,471,000 
Mississippi ... 8,408,000 3,783,000 
Louisiana .... 1,585,000 1,886,000 
Texas . , 16,850,000 18,366,000 
Oklahoma 4,187,000 4,899,000 
Arkansas 3,142,000 3,613,000 
New Mexico . 100,000 114,000 
Arizona 140,000 200,000 
California 130,000 223,000 
All other 23,000 29,000 

U. S. total . 41,905,000 
*Lower California (Old 

Mexico eer 110,000 160,000 

*Not included in California figures, nor 
i. United States total. 

The acreage of “All other States” for 
July 1, 1927, and July 1, 1928, respectively, 
is made up of 2,500 and 4,000 acres in 
Illinois, 1,400 and 1,600 acres im Kansas, 
and 19,000 and 23,000 acres in Kentucky. 

The acreage of Pima Egyptian long sta- 
ple cotton in Arizona is estimated at 48,000 
acres this year compared with 45,000 acres 
in cultivation July 1, 1927. 


British Cotton Mills Reject 
Proposal to Limit Output 


Virginia .. 





46,695,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

The svot sales of American cotton at 
Liverpool for the four weeks ending 
| June 29, amounted to 80,000 bales 
against 85,000 bales for the previous 
four weeks. The total sales for the 
present season amounted to 1,557,000 
bales, compared with 1,228,000 bales 
for the corresponding period of last 
season. 

The stocks of American cotton at 
British ports at the end of June 
amounted to 573,000 bales against 636,- 
000 bales at the end of May and 1,- 
084,000 bales at the end of June, 1927. 

Cotton afloat for British ports at 
the end of June amounted to 39,000 
bales, compared with 70,000 bales at 
the end of May and 41,000 bales at the 
end of June, 1927. 


Official Estimate Made 
Of Jute Acreage in India 





India’s jute acreage is officially placed 
at 3,166,200 acres, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner W. L, Patterson, Calcutta, 
states in a radio to the Department of 
Commerce, made public July 9. It is said 
that this figure was anticipated and 
readily accepted by the trade with the 
market unchanged and price steady, Mr. 
Patterson declared. 


Here are ports of rare charm and interest. 
Seattle direct to Japan or from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco to Honolulu, 


Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Boston, New York, Havana, 
Cristobal and Balboa. 


At each port there is time for sightseeing. 
Oryou may stopover for one week, two weeks 
or longer, continuing when you like on a liner 
similar to the one on which you started. You 
are allowed two years in which to complete 
your trip Round the World. 


And all the way you enjoy the rare comfort of 
magnificent President Liners broad of beam, 
steady and comfortable. Spacious decks, en- 
closed in glass. Outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. An excellent cuisine. 


Gonow. It is the trip of a lifetime to storied lands. 


An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks 
from Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) 
and Round the World. 


Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles for New York, 


Fortnightly sailings from New York for the Orient 
and Round the World via Havana, Panama and Cal- 
a information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


604 Fifth Ave., New York. Phone Bryant 5900, 
25 Broadway, New York, Phone Bowling Green 3144, 
32 Broadway. New York, Phone HANover 1394, 
1005 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington. Phone Franklin 695. 
1513 Railroad Ave. So. Seattle, Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco. 
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Railroads 


Action’ Taken by Utilities to Prevent _ 
“Radical” Chatauqua Speeches Described 


Information Director | 
Tells of Complaints 


Result of Meeting of Rocky | 
Mountain Committee Explained | 
To Trade Commission. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on June 1 by 
George E. Leais, director of the 
Rocky Mountain Committee on Pub- 
lic Utility Information, before the 
Federal Trade Commission in tts 
investigation of public utilities, was 
begun in the issue of July 7, re- 
sumed July 9, and concludes as fol- 
lows, together with excerpts from 
transcript of testimony on June 2: 


. Did you write a letter August 20, 
abst, to Mr. Aylesworth of New York, 
complaining about certain speakers on | 
the Chatauqua circuit? A, Radical 
speakers, yes, sir. 

Q. Well, Governor Bryan, who was 
campaigning for municipal ownership of 
public utilities, was, as you say, the out- | 
standing offender? A. Yes, sir. 

. And certain supporters threatened | 
to withdraw? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And when your committee members 
met they decided the N. E. L. A. might | 
effectively and in an efficient way deal | 
with the Chatauqua managers, with a 
view of preventing the Bryans, and the 
Carl D. Thompsons, and others of their 
ilk, from making their annual barn- 
storming tour? <A. Yes, sit. 5 

And you pointed out that action 
was taken in a Missouri town a year 
or so ago and that no more anti-public | 
utility speakers have appeared there. 
Where did you get the information as to 
that action in Missouri? 

A. Possibly I heard it at one of our 
annual meetings, at one of our meetings 
from some of our directors, possibly 
from the Missouri director, I do not 
recall. 


Stand Taken Against 
Income Warrant Explained 

George E. Lewis was recalled as a 
witness on June 2, and testified further 

s follows: 

e Direct examination by Mr. Healy: Mr. 
Lewis, did we see a letter here yester- 
day in which somebody suggested that 
the Chamber of Commerce of Denver 
should exonerate the university In con- 
nection with the utility course? A. 
Not that I recall, Judge. 

Q. Did your association make some 
distribution of this pamphlet entitled 
“Municipal ownership as it is?” A. Pos- | 
sibly among member company managers. 

Q. Where did you get the pamphlets 
from? Did they come from the Ilinois 
Committee? A. I know it was pub- | 
lished by the Illinois Committee,and we | 
probably got copies from that committee. 

. Why had your committee for the 
utility people taken a stand against the 
income warrant so-called? 

A, Because of the numerous peddlers } 
or traveling salesmen out there for mu- | 
nicipal ownership. Me go from town to 
town trying to sell the idea of municipal 
ownership, using the income warrant 
whereby a town can overcome the ex- 
isting laws to finance themselves a mu- 
nicipal plant. 

Q. What is the income warrant? 

A. Refreshing my memory from what 
I have previously written here, income 
warrants are not a legal obligation on 
the city. 

Q. Is it a warrant issued by the city 
in the first place? A. Yes, but they | 
do not pledge the credit of the city like 
the usual bonds. 

Q. At any rate the reason why your 
committee and your people have beea | 
making some opposition to that sort of | 
thing is because it tends to promote the | 
municipal ownership problem? <A. Yes, 
sir, we have been combatting it. 

Yes, sir, and that is the reason | 
you are combatting the income warrant 
program? A. That is one reason. 

Q. And that is the principal reason? | 
A. I would say so, yes, sir. 

. And is that why this pamphlet 
entitled “The Income Warrant Menace” 
Was gotten up? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What distribution was made of 
this pamphlet, “‘The Income Warrant 
Menace?” A. That went out to all local 
public utility managers. 

Q. Did it go to any newspapers? A. | 

Not one. 
_ Q. You undertook to keep Mr. Oxley 
informed as to the extent to which Gov- 
ernor Pinchot’s letter to the governors 
was used in the papers of the three 
States in your territory, did you not? | 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. We have here a telegram that you 
sent Mr. Oxley March 25. What was 
the occasion for giving Mr. Oxley that ; 
information by telegraph instead of by | 
letter? A. Possibly he asked me to 
wire him. I cannot recall just why I | 
wired rather than wrote. 

Q. Did you circulate in your territory 
the Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce 
review of Governor Pinchot’s proposal? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you circulate in your territory 
this hand bill here that is entitled ““Gov- 
ernment Ownership Advocates Planned 
Attack on Private Business?” A. Yes, 
sir, to every publie utility in the three 
States. 

Q. Was it also 
newspapers ? 
edge. 

Q. All right; March 3, 1925, you wrote 
a letter to Mr. Kissick, manager of the 
Deining Ice and Electric Company, of 
Deming, N. M.? A. Yes, sir. 
Furnished Data 


On California 
Q. What was the data he had asked 
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sent to any 


| Mountain Committee. 
| tence that I am pointing out to you now. 


; and Wyoming. 
| citizen, but legislators, State officers and 
| other public officers have been educated 


: mind, too. star 
| ing its public relations work when it did, 


| the author of that letter, 


| municipal ownership? 
| ference 


| Yes, sir. 


} ment 


| dividual 


compelled to spend millions to protect 
themselves? A, It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge especially among utili- 
ties, yes, sir. 7 

Q. And particularly in that I have just 


| 
| 


mentioned the expenditure of millions by ; 


the utilities of California? A. To pro- 
tect their rights. This movement springs 
up year after year and the utilities are 


| called on year after year to protect their 


properties. 


Do you know what method was | 


followed by the California companies in 
expending millions in opposing the on- 
slaught? <A. I do not. 

Q. 
Just read the sen- 
A. 


(Reading): “The Rocky Mountain 


; Committee on Public Utility Information 
naturally will take a leading part in this ' 
| region,” except as to the political activi- | 
; ties involved. The Rocky Mountain Com- | 


mittee already enjoys the confidence of 


Well, let us turn back to the Rocky | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hundreds of newspapers of New Mexico, 
Colorado and Wyoming. It enjoys the | 


taken three years of efforts to establish 


| friendship of dozens of editors. It has ! 


this relationship. It will be necessary to | 


capitalize this confidence and friendship 
during the next few years. To that end 


every utility in the territory must lend | 


its assistance. The Colorado Public 


Utility Association must cooperate. Each 


| Service Association and the Wyoming | 


must keep its organization intact and | dia ; ; ) 
! ceived an inquiry from some member of | 


ready to act when the call comes.” 
Q. Rekd the sentence that I am point- 

ing to now? A. (Reading): 

company that attaches any value to its 


“Every | 


continued existence not only must ac- | 


| quaint' its executives with the necessity 


for being always well in advance, but 
every employe, clerk, bookkeeper, aline- 
man, meterman andall others must be 
trained up as never before. The utilities 


| in this territory have several thousand 


employes.” 

Q. 
that. -Just read the next sentence up 
here? <A. (Reading): ‘From the ef- 
forts of the Rocky Mountain Committee 


| ject? 
Well, we won’t have any more of ; 


| literally miles of favorable publicity has , 


been obtained in New Mexico, Colorado | 


Not only the average 


to a more favorable attitude toward pub- 


| lie utilities.” 


Q. All right. That is enough of that. 
Just read beginning: “Bear this i 
mind.” A. (Reading): “Bear this in 


The utility industry in start- 


had it not inaugurated systematic adver- 


| Mr. William B. Hodges had 


in ! 


' Company? 


tising, educational acivities in the high ' 


schools, colleges, universities and grade 
schools; nad it not undertook wide- 


| spread speaking activities; in short, had 


it not done the things that it has done 
within the past three years, we would all 
be in a Hell of a shape today. We built 
better than we knew when 
this work three years ago. 
defense wall that we know now consti- 
tutes our first line of defense. Without 
this I venture to state that State, munici- 
pal and government ownership would 


‘ have been 100 per cent ahead of what it 


is today.” 
Q. That is enough of that. 
Mr. 


You are 
Lewis? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Here is a letter that I take you 
wrote to Mr. Norcross February 3, 
1925? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You speak conference 


about a 


| which was held at Chicago for two days 


in February, 1925. A. Yes, sir. 
Program Agreed Upon 
At Chicago Conference 


Q. That conference agreed upon a na- 
tional program, didn’t it, in combating 
A. That is a con- 
that the question was raised 
about yesterday. 

Q. And an outline of the program 
agreed upon was put in the record? 
The outline agreed upon by 
the conference. 

Q. Your letter states that the utmost 
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Public Utilities 


Public Relations Work 


Said to Be Necessary 


Program in ‘Colorado, New 
Mexico and Wyoming Said to 
Have Yielded Results. 


we have placed one textbook in any li- 
brary or school. We may have placed 
some reference books in one, two or 
three of the libraries. 

Q. April 7, 1924, Mr. Oxley notified 
all state committee directors that it was 
expected that a certain messege which 
was being sent out by the Metropolitan 


| Life Insurance Company to all of its pol- 


icyholders would finally reach a_ circu- 
lation of 21,000,000. Did you make any 


use of the pamphlet that came with that | 


letter? A. None. 

Q. Do you copy some of it into your 
news bulletin? <A. Possibly I do, I can’t 
say. 

Q. Here is a pile of correspondence 
showing what you say to Mr. Abbott of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and what 
he wrote you about Mr. Wyer’s book? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What prompted you to write Mr. 
Abbott making inquiry as to whether | 
repu- | 
A.-I think I re- | 


the Smithsonian Institute 
diated the Wyer book? 


ever 


my committee. 
here on that. 


or a member of my Committee. 

Q. You received a_ letter from Mr. 
Bennett in 1923 urging you to support 
Mr. Fuller H. Gadsden for election to 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And this is a letter on the sub- | 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you wrote Mr. Gadsden 
on the 23rd of March, 1927? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Saying that through the efforts of 
your Committee which had representa- 
tion on the board of directors of 
Denver Chamber of Commerce that the 
board had unanimously endorsed Mr. 
Gadsden’s candidacy? «A. That board, I 
am advised. 

Q. Yes. Then you were advised that 
been 
structed to cast his vote in favor of Mr. 
Gadsden, and Mr. M. S. 
Brooklyn? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Sloane, of the Brooklyn Edison 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it shows you had taken the 
matter up with other utility companies 


| in the same territory with a view to hav- 


we started ' 
We laid a | 


ing the local managers contact their re- 


sir. 
Contact Maintained 


With Editorial Association 
Q. Now here we have some 
that passed between you and Mr. Edwin 
A. Bemis. A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Mr. Bemis at that time was presi- 
dent of the Colorado Editorial Asocia- 
tion, was he not? A. President or secre- 


| tary. 


| rado? 


A. | 


secrecy was maintained as to the pur- } 


A. Yes, sir. 
matters discussed 


pose of the conference? 
Q. The principal 


was the drive for municipal or Govern- | 


ownership? A. Yes, the drive 
against the privately owned utilities. 

Q. Did a letter like this go to each in- 
company executive in your 
membership ? 
the members of my committee urging 


meeting. 

Q. Did they attend? 
them probably did, yes. 

Q. Was it agreed upon then to carry 
out the program that had been agreed 
upon at Chicago? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, you have been carrying 


A. Some 


it 


A. That possibly went to | 
' them to attend our next regular weekly | 


of | 


| Pueblo in 


out before, haven’t you, in, your terri- | 


tory? <A. Up to a certain point. 


Q. What items have you omitted? A. 


I think you have a record from my files | 


setting forth very clearly the extent to 
which we followed that program. 
program as adopted in the committee 
anything savoring of politics. 
you have that copy. 

Q. Was it from that that you carried 
out the program you undertook to carry 
out as far as the schools were con- 
cerned ? A. The schools were men- 
tioned in the program, yes, sir. 

Q. You undertook to carry it out as 
far as the newspapers were concerned? 


| A. If newspapers were mentioned, yes, 


: of the | 
A. Not one to my knowl- 


you for in connection with that conven- | 


tion? A. He wanted some data to base 


his talk on during the annual New Mex- ! 


ico convention. 

Q. Where did you get the information 
that is contained and how do you know 
what you state here is true that the util- 
ity organizations in California 
been compelled to spend millions of dol- 
lars to protect their properties against 
the onslaughts of those who would obtain 
State ownership, which in those States 
would involve primarily an initial expen- 
diture of $5,000,000? What is 
authority for that statement? A. 


have | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


your | 
It is } 


generally known. nationally known, that | 


a drive for State ownership has been on 
in California for five years. tl a 
matter of common knowledge. 

Q. Is it a matter of common knowledge 


Is 


that the utilities of California have been | 


sir. 

Q: As far the education 
ployees was concerned, didn’t you? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Other public speaking? 


$1 


as 


of publicity neglected, is there, Mr. 


| Lewis, to carry your fight against the | 
| government ownership to the public in | 


your three states? A. There possibly 
may have been numerous phases which 
are neglected or avoided. 
count now just what they are 

Q. Here is a letter you wrote Mr. Ox- 
ley on the 28th of March, 1928? 
sir. 

Q. In which you state ag follows: 
pilation of municipal ownership data on 
a large scale. If necessary it will go to 
considerable extent according to present 
indications to carry out the plans now 
being formulated for placing textbooks 
and referenc: books in virtually every 
high school and public school 
Mexico and Wyoming.” Was t’ at plan 
ever carried out? A, It was never car- 
ried out, no, sir. 

Q. You have placed some 
reference books in some of 
ries, haven't you? 


and 
libra- 


text 


the 


of em- | 
A. | 


e 
Q. Well, there has not been any phase | 


I cannot re- 


Our | 


| provided that we should keep away from | 
I think | 


A. Yes, ! 





; makes this offer of cooperation 


A. Yes, | 


in New | 


A. I do not believe | 


Q. It says he was president. Is he 


still president? A. No, sir. 


the officers of the University of Colo- 
A. Well, he probably has con- 
tacted some because the Colorado Edi- 
torial Association maintains Mr. Bemis 


| at the University of Colorado in con- | 


nection with the research and extension 
division, 

Q. That is the University research 
and extension division? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it he has to do with it? 
A. I just recently received this memo- 


just what Mr. Bemis’ connection is at 
the University. 

Q. All right, make it as short as you 
can. A. Reading from this letter from 
Mr. Peterson he says “Our latest and 
most extensive arrangement of this kind, 


similar to the arrangement made with | 


the utilities, has been with 
papers of Colorado. 
office of the 


the news- 
In this situation the 
Colorado Editorial Asso- 


ciation and the secretary of the asso- | 
| ciation are actually a part of this de- 


partment of the University. The salary 
of the secretary is paid in full by the 
newspapers themselves, while the Uni- 
versity furnishes the necessary office and 
traveling expenses. In order that you 
might be more clear as to how this is 


actually worked out I will refer you”—— | 


Q. That is enough. Let me see the 
letter, if you please. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went before the meeting at 
on the subject covered in this letter? 
A. I spoke at the invitation of the Colo- 
rado Editorial Association. 

Q. Yes, sir. And then you wrote Mr. 
Bemis as shown her June 26, 1922? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. He wrote you this letter of Jan- 
uary 28, 1924? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Spoke on the hospitality 


Associr tion? 
30, 


A. Yes, sir. 
And again he wrote you January 
1926, a letter we have got here? 


| A, Yos, sir. 


Q. Showing the publishers enjoyed the 


| 
| 
| 





There may be a letter | 
That is my recollection of | 
that, I received a letter from Mr. Borg | 


Sloane, of | 


letters | 


which 
had been extended to the editors by the |! 


| Minn. v. 


| Missouri Railway 
the 
| roe, Bogalusa and Bastrop, La. to Terre | 
| Haute. 


| University 
I ‘ 5 | business and industries throughout the 
spective chambers of commerce? A. Yes, | 


| have sen your 


| ple. 


| who is a large stockholder 


iter party and particularly did they | 
enjoy the extremely friendly relations ! 


which existed between the utility bodies | 


Division Is Called 


and the newspapers? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. “Personally I know you are. creat- | 


ing a wonderful volume of good will, and 
I believe it is growing as the 
pass. 
tion from the papers we can give, I hope 
you will feel free to call upon us.” 
Yes, sir. 

Offers Letter to Explain 


Attitude of University 
Q. Did Mr. Bemis who is connected 
with this extension course at the Uni- 


; years | 
Any time you desire any coopera, | 


A. | 


versity, is he the same Mr. Bemis that ; 


with 
you? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. He is a man that has been print- 


ing a great volume of material in his | 
| papers against municipal ownership? A. | 
“This committee is going into. the com- | 


Mr. Bemis since entering the University 
division and becoming field secretary for 
the newspapers has not had anything 
to do with the editorial policy of 
paper. 

Q. It is his paper? A. I imagine, but 
he is not in active charge. 


this | 


Q. But when he did have active charge | 


he actively opposed municipal ownership 
and government operation? A, be- 
lieve so. ° 

Q. Has there been any change in the 
policy since Mr. Bemis became con- 
nected with the University? 


| 
A. No, I 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public July 9 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 21138. Armour & Co., of Chicago, et 
al. v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Ask Commisison to prescribe reasonable 
rates on cottonseed or foots, and other 
soap stocks from points in Oklahoma and 
Texas to Cincinnati, Ohio, Jeffersonville, 
Ind., Louisville, Ky., and group points. 
Claim reparation of $10,000. 

No. 21140. Muncie Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Muncie, Ind., et al. v. Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway et al. Request Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rates on 
gray iron and malleable iron castings from 
Muncie, to Detroit. Claim reparation. 

No. 21141. Shelburne Cooperative Cream- 
ery Co., of Shelburne, Vt., v. Rutland Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
practices on milk and ‘cream shipped from 
Shelburne to Charleston and other Massa- 


; chusetts destinations, 
No. 21142. Jackson (Miss.) Traffic Bureau | 


v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. Asks 
Commission to require establishment of 
reasonable rates on organges, lemons and 
citrus fruit from New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston to Jackson, Miss. 


No. 21143. Jackson (Miss.) Traffic Bureau | 
et al. v, Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Rail- | 


road et al. Seeks reasonable rates and 


reparation on phosphate rock from Florida 
| points to Jackson. | 


No. 21144. Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co., 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., et al. v. Oregon 
Short Line et al. Request Commission to 


order establishment of joint through rates | 
on dried beans, carloads, from Idaho, Mon- | 


et al. | 


and | 


JULY 10, 1928 


Shipping 


‘Aurwonizep STATEMENTS ONtY ARB PRESENTED HEREIN, Beineé 


PusLisHep WitHouT 


COMMENT BY 


THe Unirep States Datty 


Ocean Rates 


Boston Requests Reduction of Rates 


United Kingdom and northern Europe 
2 or 3 three cents lower than rates for 
the same traffic through the ports of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
Newport News, to those ports as against 
Boston. 

During the World War, a uniform rate 
from all North Atlantic ports to north- 
ern Europe and the United Kingdom 
was established, thereby giving, accord- 
ing to the Boston attitude, as outlined 
by Mr. Davis, the American ports south 


dian ports north of Boston the advan- 
tage of lower through rates as com- 
pared with rates through Boston. 

Since then, according to the Boston 
representatives’ arguments to the Ship- 
ping Board, Boston’s foreign commerce 
has seriously declined. They said that 
a large portion of Boston’s loss in this 
respect is due to the disadvantage of 
higher through rates imposed on Boston 
by the uniform ocean rate. 

They quoted the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s findings on the New Eng- 
land Ports Differential case as follows: 

“It does not appear that Boston now 
| gains any advantage whatever by reason 
of its shorter ocean routes, or that 
Philadelphia or Baltimore suffers any 
disadvantage by reason of its longer 
routes.” 





tana and Utah to points in Oklahoma and | 


award reparation on past shipments. 


No, 21145. Marland Refining Co., of Ponca | 


City, Okla., v. 
Fe Railway 


Atchison, 
et al. 


Topeka & Santa 
Claims reparation 


ing, wrought iron pipe, etc., from Ponca 
City to Panhandle, Isom and Spearman, 
Texas, 

No. 21146. Watab Paper Co., of Sartell, 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
et al. Asks Commission to prescribe rea- 
sonable rate on sulphite wood pulp from 
Anacortes, Wash., to Sartell. Claims rep- 
aration, 

No. 21147. Terre 
of Commerce vy. 


Haute (Ind.) Chamber 
Arkansas & Louisiana 
et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on wood pulpboard from West Mon- 





Ca. oe ‘ f ae @ : | 
| believe the policy has been followed out 

hat | along the lines Mr. Bemis establieshed. | 
in- | 


The witness: Judge Healy, I wonder 
if I can offer, I would like to offer for 
your record, now that it has come up, 
the writing or excerpt from Mr. Peter- 
son’s letter to me, I would like to offer 


this letter as part of this record, as the | 
' attitude of the University towards the | 
Mea y 4 July 9 by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


the relation of the 


to other organizations 


utilities, showing 


State of Colorado, which are very sim- 
ilar to the relationship existing between 
the utilities and the University. 

Mr. Healy: I have no objection to its 
going in just as it is. 

Q. Who prepared this article that is 
headed “In Colorado we are selling the 


| street railways to thousands of people 


who don’t use them?” A. I did. 


Q. Who prepared this article that is } 
| headed in pencil “Metz” and in which | 


our 
public utilities” 
article? A. I did. 

Q. You talk about your accomplish- 
ments in this article, do you not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And you 
instances and 
public relations activities 
justified? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That a tremendous 


change has 


| taken place with respect to the policies 
| of most newspapers as a result of 

randum from Mr. Bemis, and I believe | 
| he sets forth in that letter he wrote me | 


our 
work? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just read in the paragraph I am 
pointing to now. A. “All utilities must 
adopt a new standard in employing peo- 


women on the simple basis of how much 


stenographic, clerical or meehanical or | 


other work they can do. They must be- 
gin to regard employes on the basis of 


| how many friends they can make for the | 
; company, how well they can if necessary | 


explain the affairs of the company, and 
be able to answer ably criticism.” 
Q. Read the next paragraph. A. “We 


are constantly striving for quantity pro- | 
| duction of public understanding, but un- 
and usher | 


til we train our employes 
them into our organiaztion with a spe- 
cific understanding that they are being 
hired in the first place to make friends, 
as well as-to pound a typewriter or add 
a column of figures, or do something 
else, we will not reach the maximum.” 


. |. Q. Do you know of any other contribu- 
1922 and submitted a paper | 


tion being made by your Committee or 


| anyone on it or any utility company to 
| any Senatorial campaign or Presidential | 
| campaign since 1923? 


1 A. No that Com- 
mittee, no, sir. 


_Q. Do you know of any such contribu- | 
| tion by anybody connected with utility 
| companies ? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any newspaper in 
the territory which is owned by a utility 
man? A. I do not know of one, no, sir. 

Q. Which is controlled by a utility man 
or company? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or under the control by any man 
in utility 
companies? A, No, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 


Secretary of N. E. L. A. 


Orville A. Weller was thereupon duly 
sworn as a witness, and testified as 
follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 
Your home is where? A. Denver, Colo. 

Q. What one of these organizations 
are you connected with? 
tary of the Rocky Mountain Division of 
the National Electric Light Association, 


of | 
| $981.78 on various shipments ef steel cas- 


in | 


} No. 


who prepared this | 


They must cease hiring men and | 


A. Iam se@re- | 


| Adjustment of Rates 
Opposed by New York 
Mr. La Roe, speaking for New York, 


| suggested that there is no more reason 


for adjustment of Boston’s rates than 


; for adjustment of those of Galveston, 


Wilmington, other on the 
Atlantic. 


Mr. Davis said “we are asking for this 


or ports 


, differential on general merchandise.” He | 


said that if Boston were given the dif- 
ferential it asks for, it would improve 
the service out of Boston, stimulate 
business, and help ships to get cargoes. 
He said that Boston was not seeking a 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public | and that the differential would increase 


mission are summarized as follows: 


No. 19344. J. A. Folger & Company 
Atchison, Topeka 
Company et al. Decided May 15, 1928 


of Long Island Sound as well as Cana- | 





~ On Ocean Trafic to Restore Differential 


Schedules Established in War-time Declared to Favor 
Cities to South and in Canada. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


differential on grains in particular. . 
He was asked a series of questions 
about grain rates. 


nage had been much greater than the 
loss in general tonnage. : 

Mr. La Roe asked what is the most 
disadvantageously located port on the 
North Atlantic, from a rail standpoint. 
Mr. Davis replied that it was Portland, 
with Boston next. Pata 

Mr. La Roe asked Mr. Davis if it was 
not a fact that 70 per cent of the ships 
sailing from Boston make circuits, touch- 
ing such ports as New York and Phila- 
delphia. at E 
was hoping that the differential it was 
asking for would so increase business for 
ships out of its port as to make the 


circuits unnecessary and permit direct | 


sails of those ships to Europe. 


Says Board Cannot Control 
Ocean Differentials 


Commissioner Smith interrupted the 
examination of Mr. Davis to suggest that, 
so far as ocean differentials generally 
are concerned, “the Shipping Board does 


| not have authority to control ocean dif- 


ferentials.” 

Mr. Gill, of New York, while Mr. Davis 
was testifying, said that “we have found 
in New York harbor that, where the 


| barge rates from Buffalo to New York 
| are one or one anda quarter cents under 


the rate from Buffalo to Montreal, 
Monteal continues to get the business.” 
He suggested there were conditions as 
to inspection and other matters at Mon- 
treal that the Commission might well 
take into consideration. Commissioner 
Plummer said that the Board already 
has taken cognizance of the matter. 
“You would have lower rates out of 
Boston than from any Canadian port?” 


| asked Mr. Wagner. 


‘I hope we will,” answered Mr. Davis. 
Mr. Davis said Boston is in competi- 
tion with every port on the Atlantic 


| seaboard. Mr. Warren said that lower 
| differentials were asked because there 
| is severé competition between the Bos- 
| ton-New England and Canadian ports, 
| due to through rail differentials; and 


because ocean distances from Boston 


| to Europe are substantially less than 


| from other ports. 


v. | 
& Santa Fe Railway | 


| And Distances Filed 


Second-class rate charged on shipments of | 


tea, in carloads, from Kansas City, 

to Dallas, Tex.. found not unreasonable. 

Complaint dismissed. 

18563. Caldwell & Taylor v. Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf Railway Company 
et al. Decided May 15, 1928. 

1. Upon further consideration former re- 
port, 129 I. C. C. 626, modified. Rate charged 
on a tank-car load of 


tent it 
awarded. 
2. Removal of 
violation directed. 


exceeded 89.5 cents. Reparation 


existing fourth-section 


| South Manchuria Railway 
say. that in hundreds of 
in scores of places you | 


Reports Gain in Profits 


The South Manchurian Railway re- 
ports for the fiscal year ended March 31, 


Mo., | 


He 
England ports should have the benefit 
of frequent sailings with New England 
produced merchandise going abroad; 


the export business. 
Comparisons of Traffic 


Many exhibits in support of Bos- 
ton’s plea were filed by Mr. Davis with 


| the Board. These includes a compari- 


son of Boston’s import and export ton- 
nage, 1905-1927; tables of distances to 


| European ports; and similar statistics. 


; exports from Boston, 1920 to 1927 
imported benzol | 
: . ater _, | (benzene), from_Eagle Pass, Tex., to ivory- 
cccked eitk cada ke tron — | dale, Ohio, found unreasonable to the ex- | 
| gerous stage of the relations of 
Q. Has Mr. Bemis contacted some of 


One exhibit, just compiled, showing 


clusive, showed total of all exports in 
1920 to be 553,749 tons; in 1921, 
512,967; 1922, 588,432; 1923, 481,- 
961; 1924, 349,962; 1925, 
1926, 314,990; and 1927, 292,452. To- 
tal exports of grain during this period 


| dropped: from 6,057,742 bushels in 1920 


to 4,473,921 bushels in 1927, with 


| fluctuations as follows: 1920, 6,057,742 
| bushels; 1921, 4,663,155; 1922, 13,585,331; 


1928, gross receipts of 230,000,000 yen | 


or about $110,000,000, and expenditures 
of 


194,000,000 yen, leaving a profit of | 


36,000,000 yen compared with 34,000,000 | 


yen last year, according to 


a report | 


from Attache Julean Arnold at Peking, | 


made public July 9 by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of the re- 
port follows: 

Revenues from railway services were 
113,000,000 yen in revenue and a de- 


| serving the United Kingdom ports. 


1923, 9,387,662; 1924, 4,399,616; 
6,940,930; 1926; 5,176,845; 
921. 

Mr. Davis, for the Maritime Associa- 
tion, filed a history just compiled by the 


1925, 
1927, 4,473,- 


organization, of ocean port differentials 
The full 


at Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
text of this memorandum, filed as an 
exhibit, follows: 

North Atlantic: In 1902 a severe rate 
war was started by the steamship lines 
The 


| principals of the steamship lines asked 


| the 


crease of 6,800,000 yen in operating ex- | 


penses over the previous year. 
panys gross receipts from other items 


| than railway services amounted to 117,- 
| 000,000 yen as against expenditures of 
or a net loss of 37,- | 

. | For example, during the period May, 
1907, to November 30, 1908, shipments of | 
provisions through the several ports were | 


154,000,000 yens, 

000,000 yen. 
Reports estimate the number of immi- 

grants who entered Manchuria from 


The com- | 


other sections of China during the fiscal | 


| year at about 1,500,000, while the total | 
} Import and export trade of Manchuria | 


during the period amounted to 662,000,- | 


000 Haikwan taels, or an increase of 15,- 


| 000,000 Haikwan taels over the previous 


year and double the value of the trade of | 


10 years ago. 


the fiscal vear ended March, 1927. 

(Yen equaled $.4712 in 1926; $.4741 
in 1927. Haikwan tale equaled $.76 in 
1926; $.69 in 1927.) 


Increase in Operating Income Indicated 


( Manchurian railways car- | 
| ried 2,000,000 tons more cargo than in | 


United States representatives 
reach an agreement and restore rates. 
At that time the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company had not been 
formed, and the lines serving Boston 
were strong enough to assume and main- 
tain a decided position in such matters. 


as follows: Boston, 186 sailings, 2,836 
cases; 
cases; Montreal, 215 sailings, 3,413 cases. 

The United States representatives got 
together, and the rate war ended in 1902. 


Mr. La Roe had sug- | 
gested that Boston’s loss in grain ton- | 


Mr. Davis replied that Boston | 


seid that New |} 


338,779; | 


to | 











New York,. 244 sailings, 2,140 | 


This resulted in a satisfactory condition | 
as to local traffic, but as to through traf- | 


fic from and to the west the position of 
the ports was much as it is today, Boston 


| being at a disadvantage on account of 


' the rail differentials. 


rates were equalized from the North At- 
lantic ports, including Baltimore, Boston 


In Reports by 89 Telephone Companies 


Revenues Are Higher for First Four Months of 1928 and 
For April as Compared With 1927 Totals. 


A 


summary by the Interstate Com- 


; merce Commission of reports of the rev- 


enues and expenses of 89 telephone com- 
panies having annual operating revenues 
in excess of $250,000 shows an increase 
in operating income of 9.3 per cent in 
April, 1928, as compared with the cor- 
responding month of last year. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau of Statis- 


also secretary-treasurer of the Colorado | 


Utilities Association. 


Q. Are you anything in the Colorado 
A. Budget | 


Public Service Association? 
director and treasurer. 


How long have you been connected 


| with the Colorado Utilities Association ? 


A. Since the year 1924. 

Q. What was your training before you 
became connected with the geographic 
division of the eleteric light association? 

I am an engineer by training and 


have been with the public service com- | 


pany for some time. 

Q. How much money does the geo- 
graphic division of the National Electric 
Light Association receive and disburse 
in a year? A. At the time of my be- 
ginning with them it was approximately 
$2,000. It is now $4,800 

Q. How much money is received and 


[Continued or, Page 10, Column 1.] 


Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenuga 
Public pay station revenues 


| 
| 


Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 


Message tolls 

Miscellaneous toll line revenues 

Sundry miscellaneous revenues 

Licensee revenue—Cr, . 

Licensee revenue—Dr. 

Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 

Depreciation of plant and equipment 

All other maintenance 

Trafic expenses 

Cominercial expenses 


tics, these companies had an operating 
income of $21,935,386 in April, 1928, as 
compared with $20,064,948 in April, 1927. 
Operating income for the first four 
months of 1928 amounted to $84,432,532, 
an increase of 7.1 per cent as compared 
with income of $78,829,081 during the 
four months ended with April, 1927. The 
tabulated statement for that period fol- 
lows in full text: 
Ine. or 
Dec.)* 
Ratio. 
6.0 


1928. 
. $207,641,991 
14,497,777 
2,614,227 
89,648,003 
11,349,050 
8,119,871 
207 


$195, 
13,686,862 
2,354,631 
$0,313,356 


566,611 
. 834,081,545 


| General and miscellaneous expenses .........+..05- 


Telephone operating expenses 

Net telephone operating revenues 

Other operating revenues 

Other operating expenses 

Uneollectible operating revenues 

Operating income before deducting 
| Taxes assignable 

Operating income 
| Ratio of expenses to revenues, per Tent 


taxes 
to operations 


. 218,157,548 
115,878,997 
478 

9,949 
2,192,048 


202,296,952 
106,817,013 


25,967,868 
78,829,081 
65.44 


At this time ocean | 





ia 


| decidedly oppose such action. 


Changes in Status 
of 
National Banks 


In week ending July 7. 


Changes in the statuts of natior 
banks in the week ending July 7 
announced July 9 by the Comptroller 
the Currency, are as follows: . 

Applications « to organized received: 

First Nationai Bank in Prescott, Arizo 
capital, $100,000.. Correspondent, Charles 
Miller, jr., Prescott, Arizona, < 

The American National Bank of Coro 
California; capital, $50,000. Corresponde) 
Howard L. Glass, Corona, California. 

Charter issued: 

The Lake Norden National Bank, Lai 
Norden, S. Dak.; capital, $25,000. ae 
F. BéStiles; Ca¢hier, Arnold Gerberditd 

Changes of titles: 

The First National Bank of New Have 
Connecticut, to “The First National Ba 
and Trust Company of New Haven.” 

The National Ulster County Bank 
Kingston, New York, to “National” Ulst 
County Bank and Trust Company 
Kingston.” 

Voluntary liquidations: : 

The First National Bank of Blairsvil] 
Pa.; capital, $150,000; effective June & 
1928, Liq. agent, Blairsville Savin 
and Trust Co., Blairsville, Pa. Absorbed | 
Blairsville Savings and Trust Co., Blaii 
ville, Pa. 

The Steelton National Bank, Steelton, Pa 
capital, $150,000; effective June 30, 192 
Liq. agent, H. W. Stubbs, Steelton, P 
Absorbed by Steelton Trust Company. 

The Farmers National Bank of La Fc 
lette, Tenn; capital, $50,000; effective Jui 
30, 1928. Liq. agent, A. J. Jones, Cotul 
Tenn., Con E. Troutman, A. G. Beeler, 
L. Mullens, J. A.. Hollingsworth, R. °° 
Sharp, La Follette, Tenn. Absorbed by TJ 
First National Bank of La Follette. 

The First- National Bank of Connell 
ville, Pa.; capital, $200,000; effective Jur 
22, 1928. Liq. agent, The Citizens Nation 
Bank of Connellsville. Absorbed by TI 
Citizens National Bank of Connellsvie. 

The Union National Bank of Richmon 
Indiana; capital, $150,000; effective July 
1928. Liq comm., George L. Cares, A. 
Matthews, and D. N. Elmer, Richmond, Ti 
diana. Absorbed by The Second Nation 
Bank of Richmond, Ind, 

The Wolfe City National Bank, -Wol: 
City, Texas; capital, $100,000; we 
June 22, 1928. Liq. agent, J. H. Blocke 
Wolfe City, Texas. Succeeded by The Wolj 
City National Bank in Wolfe City. 

The First National Bank of Glen Ros 
Texas; capital, $25,000; effective June ‘2 
1928, Liq. agent, C. A. Milam, Glen Ros 
Texas. Succeeded by The First Nation: 
Bank in Glen Rose. \ 

The First National Bank of Lakefiel 
Minn.; capital, $36,000; effective June 2 
1928. Liq Comm., August Pohlman, L. V 
Sevetson and E. R. Hecht, Lakefield, Min: 
— by First National Bank in Lake 
eld. e 


The Farmers National 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; effective April 2: 
1928. Lig. Comm., Charles F. Eyster, } 
E. Dewire and Freeman R. Imhof, Edor 
Ohio. Ab.- “»- by Edon State Bankin 
Company, Edon, Ohio. 

The First National Bank of Parkvilk 
Missouri; capital,.$25,000; effective June 1¢ 


Bank of Edoi 


; 1928. Liq. agents, Geo. H. Bunting and I 


K. Justus, Parkville, Mo. Absorbed by Farm 
ers Exchange Bank of Parkville, Mo. 

Consolidation: 

The First National Bank of Trento, Ne: 
Jersey; capital, $1,000,000. The Methanic 
National Bank of Trenton, New. Jersey 
capital, $1,000,000. Consolidated today unde 
the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, under the charte 
of The Mechanics National Bank of Trento: 


ng | No. 1327, and under the title of “The Firs! 
> in- 


Mechanics National Bank of Trenton,” wit 
capital stock of $2,000,000. 

Branches authorized under the act o 
Feb. 25, 1927: 

The First-Mechanics National Bank % 
Trenton, New Jersey. Location of branches 
Vicinity of corner of Adeline and Broa 
Streets; vicinity of 42 North Hermitag 
Avenue; Visinity of Clinton and ‘Olden Ave 
nues; vicinity of corner of Hudson an 
as Avenues. (All located in Tren 
on, N. J.) 


and Montreal. In March, 1902, : th 
steamship lines agreed that in makin 
through rates the rail differentials shoul 
be offset by corresponding increases i 
ocean rates, in order to equalize th 
through rail and ocean rates. 

The steamship lines thereupon adde 
three cents to the Baltimore ocean rate 
and two cents to the Montreal ocea 
rates, thus equalizing the through rai 
and ocean rates. This arrangement di. 
not apply to bulk grain, and took ef 
fect in May, 1902. When adopted it wa 
intended merely as a trial, but was ac 
tually continued without change up, t 
1918, when the British Government t8o! 


| all available tonnage space and also fixe: 


rates on such commercial cargo as moved 
At this time commercial cargo could b: 
forwarded only on Government permits 

This did away with the conference ant 
all necessity for ocean differentials, anc 
they were thereupon discontinued. 

In 1919 the volume of ocean busings. 
was still quite heavy, as an afterm&e) 
of the War, and nothing was done in re 
spect to the equalized ocean -rates_ unti 
some time in 1920. Business began te 
fall off, and the situation of the Bostor 
steamship lines became much the same 
as existed in 1902, Boston. steadily: los 
ing to Baltimore, Philadelphia and Mon 
treal, on account of the effect of the rai 
differentials. 

About this time representatives of the 
Boston steamship lines who attended the 
steamship conference regularly in New 
York brought up the question of ‘ocear 
differentail and finally a committee was 
appointed to consider and adjust the mat: 
ter of differentials. All proceedings of 


| the United Kingdom conference must be 


unanimous. Representatives of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia interests on this 
committee could not agree, and Balti- 
more flatly declined to go back to the old 
basis of ocean differentials in effect prior 
to the war, giving’as a reason that the 
commercial bodies of Baltimore would 
é The Gang) 
dian Pacific representative on the com™- 
mittee would not agree, and the commit- 
tee finally reported its failure to agree 
on November 8, 1921. 

At this time some question about the 
attitude of the Canadian steamship lines 
arose and the Canadian Pacific represen- 
tative made the statement in conference 
that if. the lines operating from North 
Atlantic ports would restore the basis of 
ocean dfferentials in effect prior to the 
war, they would be willing to reconsider 
the matter. Baltimore still held out, and 
would not consent to a change. ‘" * * 

At the time these matters were’ before 
the United Kingdom steamship” confer- 
ence the United States Shipping Board, 
while not directly represented in the con- 
ference, required that all conference 
agreements be submitted to and approved 
by the Board before rates prescribed 
therein could be adopted for Shipping 
Board. steamers. It will thus be’ seén 
that from 1902 until 1918 a system’ of 
ocean differentials which reflected: part 


- | of all the rail differentails, and which in 


| a'measure equalized through ,rail and 


ocean rates via all.of the ports pre- 
vailed, and that subsequent to the war 
equalized ocean rates have prevailed. 


(> 
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Banking 


old Stocks Reduced 


By Export Movement 


During Last Month 


Decline of 10 Per Cent Is 
Recorded from High 
Mark Reached in 
April, 1927. 


The gold stock of the United States 
fas reduced about 10 per cent from the 
igh point of April, 1927, largely as the 
Poult of the movement out of the 
bangy in June, the Federal Bank of 
ew York stated July 9 in its monthly 
view of conditions in the Second 
ederal Reserve District. The stock of 
old at the end of June amounted to ap- 
roximately $4,100,000,000, the statement 
ded. 


The full text of the Bank’s statement 
lealing with the gold movement follows: 
During the month of June there was 
m additional loss of gold through net 
ports and earmarkings of $52,000,000. 
his brought the total loss of gold since 
Ihe beginning of 1928 to $280,000,000, 
nd since August, 1927, to over $500,- 
00,000. As a consequence the total goid 
tock of the United States has been re- 
uced about 10 per cent, from over $4,- 
00,000,000, the highest point, reached in 
pril, 1927, to about $4,100,000,000. 


Stock Exceeds 1920 Total. 

The gold loss during the past year has 
teen between one-third and one-fourth as 
large as the total increase of the pre- 
ious seven years, most of which occurred 
egveen 1920 and 1924. This leaves the 
roid stock of this country about $1,200,- 
00,000 larger than at the end of 1920 
ust before the heavy import movement 
egan. 

In considering the effects of gold ex- 
orts upon the credit structure it may 
be, noted that the total increase in gold 
t8ck since the end of 1920 was used in 
wo ways: First to repay member bank 
ndebtedness at the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and second to supply the basis 
ror a large expansion in member bank 
predit, which has increased member bank 
reserve requirements by $600,000,000 
since 1920. As has been apparent in 
-ecent weeks the export of gold involves 
rdinarily either a liquidation of credit, 
vhich reduces bank requirements for re- 
erves, or else the calling into use of 
ndditional amounts of Federal Reserve 
bredit. ‘ 

Credits Have Increased. 

Since the current gold export move- 
nent began last year there has been an 
ncrease rather than a decrease in bank 
redit and hence in member bank re- 
herve requirements, and hence a larger 
se of Federal Reserve credit has been 
required. The amount of Federal Re- 
serve credit in use is now about $490,- 
00,00 larger than a year ago. A re- 
luction in currency in circulation has 
iso supplemented reserves by about 
100,000,000. 

The effect on the money market of this 
additional use of Reserve funds depends 
argely upon whether they are drawn 
into use through borrowing by member 
banks or by Federal Reserve purchases 
% acceptances or securities. In recent 
nonths the increases in Federal Reserve 
credit required because of gold exports 
Ihave been in the form of member bank 
borrowing. 

The principal gold movements during 
June were the export of $54,000,000 of 
gold previously earmarked to France; 
shipments of $10,000,000 to Great Brit- 
ain, $4,000,000 to Italy, $3,000,000 to 
Poland, and $1,000,000 to Argentina; and 
the import of $18,600,000 from Canada. 
During the month there was a net re- 
duction of $2,000,000 in gold held under 
earmark, as $57,000,000 was released 


and shipped, while $55,000,000 additional | 


gold was earmarked. 


Report Is Issued 
On Coinage by Mints 


fotal of 255,266,335 Pieces 
| Produced in Fiscal Year. 


Domestic coinage by the mints of the 
United States during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 amounted to 252,776,335 
pieces with a value of $262,356,797 ac- 
‘cerding to an announcement by the 
Bureau of the Mint. In addition to the 
domestic coinage the mints produced a 
‘total of 2,490,000 pieces for other govern- 
|ments. 

The following figures show the pro- 
duction of the mints during the year in 
detail: 

. Gold Double eagles, 12,431,250 pieces, 
$248,625,000; Quarter eagles, 388,000 
pieces, $970,000; Total, 12,819,250 pieces, 
| $249,595,000. 

: Silver, Standard dollars, 2;018,649 
pieces, $2,018,649; Half dollars, 2,602,000 
pieces, $1,301,000; Half dollars Hawaii, 
10,008 pieces, $5,004; Half dollars Oregon 
Trail, 50,028 pieces, $25,014; Quarter 
/dollars, 10,728,400 pieces $2,682,100; 
; Dimes, 29,243,000 pieces $2,924,300; 
,Total, 44,652,085 pieces $8,956,067. 

«4: Minor, Five cent Nickel, 46,317,000 
ypieces, $2,315,850; One cent Bronze, 


148,988,000 pieces $1,489,880; Total, 195,- | 


.1805,000 pieces, $3,805,730. 

‘; Total Domestic Coinage, 
‘pieces, $262,356,797. 

\., @oinage other than United States: 
Weuador, Silver, 1,440,000 pieces; Nica- 
‘vague, Silver, 450,000 pieces; Nickel, 
"100,000 pieces; Bronze, 500,000 pieces. 


252,776,335 
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Gold Stocks 


Government of Australia Adopts Policy 


Claimed in Operation 


Australia appears to be taking action 
to curtail government expenditures and 
to obviate the necessity for much addi- 
tional borrowing, according to a state- 
ment by Joseph Mayton, Finance and In- 
vestment Division, Department of Com- 
merce, made public July 9 by the De- 
partment. A retrenchment policy has 
been announced by several of the Aus- 
tralian States, the report says, in mat- 
ters of loans and other expenditures, 
presumbaly at the suggestion of the 
Australian Loan Council. 
of the statement follows: 

As the end of the fiscal year (June 


tralia began to make a preliminary esti- 
mate of the fiscal results of the year in 
their respective territories. If the re- 
turns of the earlier months furnish any 
indication, few of the several govern- 
ments of Australia can expect to bal- 


1927-28. : : ) 
licly made by those in authority, particu- 
lraly heavy deficits will be recorded in 


ernment and of the States of New South 
Wales and Victoria—estimated at £3,- 
000,000, £1,600,000, and £1,500,000, re- 
spectively. 


geted for a small surplus, will have a 
considerable deficit despite special as- 


Australia is thus the only State ex- 
pected to show a genuine surplus. Tas- 
mania will be enabled to balance its 
budget as the result of special financial 
aid from the Federal government. 

In the past two decades deficits on the 
ordinary financial transactions of the 
several Australian States have alter- 
nated with surpluses. Until a few years 


net accumulated surplus, but none of the 


30, 1927. Since the establishment of the 
Commonwealth (1900) the aggregate de- 
ficits of the States have exceeded the 
aggregate surpluses by more than 4£i3,- 
000,000 (over $63,000,000), the net ac- 
cumulated deficit of the State of Western 
Australia alone being more than £6,000,- 
000. 

The only bugets that balanced in 
1926-1927 were those of New South 
Wales, Western Australia, and Tas- 
mania; the budgets of the other States 
had deficits aggregating more than £2,- 
000,000. The surpluses in the budgets 
of Western Australia and Tasmania were 


grants which those States received from 
the Commonwealth Government; while 
the surplus of New South Wales was 
due to an unprecedented collection of the 
greater portion of the income tax, to- 
gether with arrears, before the expira- 
tion of the fiscal year. In previous years 
it was unusual for an appreciable amount 
of the income tax to remain uncollected 
when the fiscal year closed. The arrears, 
with the interest thereon, would be paid 
during the following fiscal year. 


Losses Shown in Operation 
By States of Public Utilities 


The deficits that have so frequently oc- 
curred in the public finances of the sev- 
eral States have resulted primarily from 
the operation by the State of numerous 
public utilities and commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises. Few of these State 
undertakings have so far yielded a net 
revenue over interest charges. 
1925-1926, interest charges on borrowed 


than £10,000,000. A deficit in the opera- 
tion of the State railways likewise has 
been the rule rather than the exception. 
In 1926-27, a railway surplus was re- 
corded in Western Australia only; the op- 
eration of the other Australian railways 
resulted in deficits totaling more than 
| £4,300,000. Such results have been due 
to mounting interest payments on the 
loans incurred for their construction. 

i Had these works, services, and enter- 
| prises been started with funds already ac- 
| 





treasuries, a quite different picture would 
be presented now; however, from their 
inception they have had to carry interest 
charges—with a deficit as the usual 
yearly result. Furthermore, operating 
expenses of the State public utilities have 
risen more rapidly than receipts, making 
advances in tax rates and the levy of 
new taxes necessary. This situation is 
faced by State officials, who are fully 
cognizant of the drain occasioned by 
heavy interest payments on borrowed 
money. 

When the budget estimates were drawn 
up for the Commonwealth Government, 
they showed an anticipated slight sur- 
plus. The heavy deficit—which is likely 
to result—comes, therefore, unexepect- 
edly. A considerable reduction in imports 
and a consequent drop ia customs re- 
ceipts, are the causes of the deficit. In 
the past, deficits were covered by sur- 
pluses of previous years; but this one 
could not be so covered, as the accumu- 
lated surplus of nearly £3,000,000 on 
June 30, 1927, has been allocated for fur- 
ther expenditures, chiefly for military 
defense. 

Australia’s debt 


public (Common- 


Additional financial news 
will be found on Page 6. 





Made Public by the Federal Reserve Board July 9, 


Federal Reserve District. 
.Loans and inyestments—total . 
fe 


‘Loans and discounts—total 


Secured by U: S. Govt. oblig. ............ 
reecured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts 
““Investments—total . 


“U. S. Govt. securities . ‘ 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
*Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank 
Cash in vaul’ ae bak 

wNet demand deposits 

Time deposits .. ; 
,Government deposits . 

Due from banks 

, Due to banks .... pa ava nub 
Borrowings from F. R. Bk.—total 


"Secured by U. S 
+All other ‘ ; 
Number of reporting banks 


z 


Govt. oblig. . 


Total 


Boston New York 
$22,735,900 


$1,552,464 $8,869,517 
6,392,506 


16,088,762 1,101,229 


8,899 
47 


140,982 966 
6,909,662 
9,038,118 
6,647,138 
3,009,378 
3,637,760 
1,786,842 

251,500 
13,573,888 
6,991,903 
162,535 
1,229,810 
3,391 
959,675 


9,579 5 
431,961 3,07 
659,689 3,2 
451,235 2,47 
157,991 
293,244 
100,632 

16,880 
921,965 
497,884 


8,956 
7,011 402,270 
1,218,521 
1,258,490 
817,497 
71,535 
6,118,547 
1,698,544 
49,876 


112,917 
289,353 
83,784 
13,815 
741,960 


77 151,255 
52,444 
289,518 
94,582 


78 


650,999 
308,674 
637 


18,575 
33,869 
36 


The full text 
| 


‘ hed, the treasurers of Aus- | ; 
ence teuan t | pire are public ownership and control 


ance their budgets for the fiscal year | 
According to statements pub- | 


the budgets of the Commonwealth Gov- | 


ueensland is likely to re- | 
cord a iehelt of more than £200,000 in- | grants; but as the character of early 
stead of the estimated £124,000, while | 
Western Australia, which originally bud- | catan 


Of Retrenchment in Its Expenditures 


Attempt to Avoid Heavy Borrowing Reported; Losses 


of Public Utilities. 





ago only the State of Victoria showed a | 


° 
States recorded such a surplus on June | 


made possible only by the large special | 


During | 


capital invested in these enterprises ex- | 
ceeded the profits from them by more | 


cumulated and with surplus in the State. 


7 | 
sistance from the Commonwealth. South | 


wealth, State, and municipal) now ex- 
ceeds £1,000,000,000, of about $827, 
per capita. The annual interest pay- 


ments reached £51,000,000 in 1927, or | 


nearly three-fifths of the total receipts 
from Cornmonwealth and State taxa- 
tion. The debt, for the most part, is 
the result of the construction and opera- 
tion by the several Australian Govern- 


ments of extensive public work,, puniic ! 
utilities, and various business and in- 


dustrial enterprises. 


Public Ownership 
Widely Extended on Continent 
In no other section of the British Em- 


so widely extended as in Australia. The 


system had its beginning in the early | 


fifties of the past century when the 
Australian continent was divided into 


six independent colonies. Vast distances | 


separated the colonies from the prin- 


cipal centers of world trade, and their | 
| populations were small and scattered. | 


Prospects for immediate returns on in- 
vestments, therefore, were none too fa- 
vorable. The only condition under which 
private enterprise felt inclined to build 
railways and otherwise enter the public 
utility field was by securing large land 


legislation in all the Australian colonies 
militated against such grants, the col- 
governments themselves were 
forced to undertake the task, which was 
facilitated by the willingness of pri- 
vate companies and _ individual 
tors to iend. Large sums were placed 


| at the disposal of the colonial govern- 


| Germany (reichsmark) ......... 


| Italy (lira) ... 


| Cuba (peso) 


| Chile (peso) 





at 


855,551 1,481,469 


ments, and these funds were used for | 


various developmental projects. Only a 
fraction cf the cost of such works and 


| utilities as railways, tramways, water- | 
| works, and telegraph and telephone sys- 

ordinary | 
governmental revenues; the major por- | 


tems was contributed from 


tion was met from debenture loans 
floated at home and abroad. 

Although public borrowing was ini- 
tiated by Australia as far back as the 


| early forties of the last century, the 


greater part of the present public debt 
is less than two decades old; in fact, 
more than two-thirds of it has come 
into existence since the outbreak of the 
World War. About one-third of the to- 
tal bonded indebtedness was 
for war purposes. A cosiderable portion 
of borrowed money was applied toward 


the construction of railroads in sparsely | 


settled districts where immediate profit 
was not tne prime consideration. 


Australia appears to be taking action 
to curtail Government expenditures and | 


to obviate the necessity for much addi- 
tional borrowing. An agreement was 
reached between the Commonwealth 
and the States at the Premiers’ Confer- 
ence in July, 1927, relative to the tak- 
ing over of the State debts by the Com- 
monwealth. Furthermore, provision has 
been made to establish a sound sinking 
fund system, and a permanent loan 
council has been organized to supervise 
and coordinate borrowings by Atus- 
tralian governing bodies. A retrench- 
ment policy has been announced by sev- 
eral Australian States in matters of 


| loan and other expenditures, presum- 


ably at the suggestion of the Australian 
loan council, which recommended such 
a course at a recent meeting. Particu- 
larly drastic retrenchments have been 
planned by the State of South Australia. 
In view of the heavy deficit anticipated 
by the Commonwealth during the cur- 
rent year, projected works are being 
abandoned wherever possible. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 9,—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 3 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 


United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev: 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Penmark (krone) 

Englanc (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 


2.5171 
France (franc) 


3.9212 
23.8795 
Greece (crachma) 


Hungary (pengo) 17.4342 


5.2471 
40.2980 
26.7570 
11.1810 

4.4560 
6129 
16.5082 
26.8195 
19.2731 
1.7598 
49.9464 
64.9464 
46.8750 
46.7916 
36.3112 
46.2216 
56.1458 
99.7395 
99,9427 
47.4338 
96.2870 
11.9354 
12.1699 

102.1631 
98.1600 
58.8750 


Netherlands (Guilder)..... eos 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) .. 

Spain (peseta) ... 

Sweden (krone) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
Chine (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) ......scceces nee 
Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S. 

Canada (dollar) 


Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) .......ccccess a 


Uruguay (peso) .. 
Colombia (peso) ... 
Bar Gilver . 


Close of Business July 3, 


Rich. 
$677,105 


1928 


Cleve. 
2,233,904 


Atlanta 
$635,563 $3,310,334 


— 


* 2,043,738 


517,724 505,775 

13,934 
690,506 
777,029 


752,435 


3,250 
184,916 
329,558 
159,381 


4,392 
133,682 
367,701 
129,788 


317,196 
435,239 
133,298 
26,428 
039,747 
993,464 
10,293 
101,184 
222,083 


99,840 


70,404 
88,977 
43,285 
11,539 
360,311 
250,955 


1,847 


61,050 
68,738 
38,073 
11,111 
330,347 
244,447 
10,848 
73,0382 
103,756 
44,397 


67,661 
32,179 
70 


11,248 
18,025 
64 


14,161 
30,236 
31 


| Miscellancous receipts.. 


| Refunds of receipts.... 


inves- | 





incurred | 





487.0553 | 


1.3010 | 





(Thousands 


Chicago St. Louis 
$722,133 


504,621 


5,448 
215,479 
283,694 


217,512 


76,826 
140,686 
42,894 
7,799 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 6. 
Made Public July 9, 1928. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue. . 


734,744.99 
2,559,808.05 
3,756,732.99 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 


113,000.00 


252,264,488.56 
Expenditures, 


General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 


$9,713,843.91 
1,126,941.38 
363,557.93 

Panama Canal 29,925.16 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust funds 


8,882.01 
84,434.20 
120,054.62 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures . 
Balance today 


11,324,226.85 


252,264,488.56 


Beneficiaries Liable 


For Trust Fund Tax 


Finding Trustees Should 
Not Be Assessed. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
ceedings, or, if applicable, that the ar- 
ticle is not in accord with the statutory 
provisions it purports to interpret. 


The Board of Tax Appeals held that | 
the income here in question fell within | 
the class of income specified in section | 
| 219 (a) (4) of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921, “which was intended to ! 


let the tax follow the income, and mak- 
ing it taxable to the respective bene- 
ficiaries herein”; and that article 342 of 
Regulations 45 and 62 “cannot serve to 


medify the statute so as to impose a | 


tax upon the trustees which the statute 


itself does not impose.” 


From this decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals the Commissioner has 
taken this appeal. 


The Commissioner contends that sec- 


tion 219 (a) (4) refers to income which | 


is required to be distributed under the 
terms of the will, and that, since the will 
provided for payments to the bene- 
ficiaries in the discretion of the trustee, 
it was not “income which is to be dis- 
tributed to the beneficiaries periodically 
within the meaning of section 219 (a) 
(4)”; that, under the terms of the will 
involved in this case, the net income 
from the estate was subject to dis- 
bursement by the trustee entirely at her 
discretion; that under article 342, Regu- 
lations 45 and 62 of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, the trustee is taxable 
regardless of the exercise of discretion; 
and that this is a case where the Regula- 
tion is clearly applicable. 

It is also the contention of the Com- 
missioner that all income from trusts is 
taxable, under section 219 of the Rev- 
enue Acts of 1918 and 1921, to the fidu- 
ciary with but one exception, and that 
exception relates only to the income re- 
quired to be distributed by the trust in- 
strument, and in this case the trust in- 
strument did not require the income to 
be distributed. 


When the will is considered and inter- 
preted with a view to giving effect to 
the intention of the testator, it clearly 
discloses that it was his intention that 
the income of the trust fund be used 
for the support, maintenance, and edu- 
cation of his minor grandchildren, all 
of whom were at the execution of the 
codicil of a tender age. Discretion was 
lodged in the mother as trustee to pay 
such part of the income as she might 
determine to be necessary. She could 
not withhold the whole of it for ac- 
cumulation. The discretion which was 


lodged in her was to be exercised in a | 


reasonable manner in view of the plain 
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Finance 


| Credit Demands Rise at Richmond Bank 


| 
! 
| 


$1,471,371.40 


Increase Is Said to Be Due Principally to Late Farming 
Operations and Loans to Members. 


Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 


| credit demands at the Federal Reserve 
| Bank of Richmond rose from May to 


June according to a monthly survey of 


| conditions in the Richmond district just 


8,522,657.48 | 1 ) } 
| in credit requirements was attributed to | 


243,628,831.13 | 


| mond district on June 15, 1927, was $19,- | 


made public by the bank. The increase 


late farming operations and to larger 


loans by member banks which accepted | 


stocks and bonds as security. 
Banks of the Richmond district were 


borrowing less than half as much from | 
the Federal Reserve Bank at this time | 


last year, the statement said. Total re- 
discounts by member banks of the Rich- 


| 590,000; the total on June 15 of this year 


was $44,696,000. Following is the full 


| text of the statement: 


82,721.70 | 


Credit demands at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond and at member banks 
rose last month, contrary to seasonal 
trend, chiefly due to late farming work 


| and to increased loans by member banks 


11,530,360.91 ! 


on miscellaneous stocks and bonds. Loans 


| for commercial purposes declined season- 
| ally between the middle of May and the 


229,409,900.80 | 


| months. 
| improve in May and early June, but 


| district. 





| what of 


middle of June. Debits to individual ac- 


counts at clearing house banks in the | 


district’s leading cities were seasonally 


| lower during the four weeks ended June 
| 13: than 
| ended 


during the preceding period 
May 16, but were higher than 
debits during the four weeks ended June 
15, 1927. 


| Business Failures 
| More Numerous in May 


Board of Appeals Upheld in | 


Business failures in both the fifth dis- 
trict and the nation in May were more 


| numerous than in either April, 1928, or 


May, 1927, but aggregate liabilities in- 
volved in last month’s insolvencies com- 
pared favorably with other recent 
Labor conditions continued to 


there are still many idle workers in the 
Bituminous coal production in 
May slightly exceeded production in 
April this year and May a year ago. 


The textile situation remained unsatis- | 
factory, with mills continuing part time | 


operations, in the absence of forward 


orders. 
Building permits issued in May in 30 


cities of the fifth district exceeded those | 
| issued in May, 1927, in both number and 


valuation, bringing the total valuation 
for all permits issued this year 25 per 


| cent above the valuation figures in the 
| first five months of 1927. 


Retail trade 
in department stores in May, 1928, ex- 
ceeded the trade of May, 1927, by about 
2 per cent, but May this year contained 
an additional business day. Wholesale 
trade last month was larger in all lines 
reported upon than in April, but was 





Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921, in which 
it is substantially the same. 

In Willeuts v. Ordway et al., 19 Fed. 
(2d) 917, the court heid that there had 
been a distribution to the beneficiary 
where his share of the trust had been 


| segregated and set aside for him al- 


though held by the trustee. In the 
present case all the income of the trust 
fund has been expended for the bene- 
ficiaries and complete distribution made, 
and the trustee is not taxable therefor, 
but the beneficiaries were correctly held 
liable to pay the tax; and they have paid 
it, thus complying with the requirement 
of the law that all income from what- 
ever source received, with certain deduc- 
tions, should be taxed. 


It will be noted that under subdivi- 


‘ sion (d) of section 219 of the Act of 


1918, it is provided that “in cases under 
paragraph (4) of subdivision (a)”... 
“the tax shall not be paid by the fiduci- 
ary, but there shall be included in com- 
puting the net income of each beneficiary 
his ditributive share, whether distributed 
or not, of the net income of the estate 
or trust for the taxable year.” The 
provision of the 1921 Act, while it states 
that the tax shall not be paid by the 
fiduciary, changes the language some- 
the similar provision of the 
1918 Act, and is as follows: “but there 
shall be included in computing the net 
income of each beneficiary that part of 
the income of the estate or trust for its 
taxable year which pursuant to the in- 
strument or order governing the distri- 


; bution is distributable to such benefici- 


intention of the testator that her discre- | 


tion should only be exercised to deter- 
mine the amount of the distributive 


be used. 
Distribute Shares Held. 


No discretion was lodged in her to | 


determine the persons to whom the in- 


nor was she instructed to accumulate the 


income from it, but it was set aside for | 


definite beneficiaries, and considering 
their relationship to the testator and 
their claim upon his bounty the mother 
as trustee was to use the income as she 
has used it, continuing to hold the dis- 
tributive share of -ach grandchild until 
he should arrive at the age of twenty- 
five years, when in the opinion of the 
testator it would be safe to turn over to 
him the principal of his distributive 
share. 

Upon consideration of the will, the 


| relationship of the beneficiaries to the | 


testator, and all the attendant circum- 
stances, it is:our opinion that the in- 
come from this trust fund was to be 
distributed “periodically, whether or not 
at regular intervals,” and falls under 
subdivision (a) (4) of section 219 of the 


of Dollars). 


Minn. 
$368,856 


Kans, Cy. 
$671,144 


Dallas 
$452,224 
235,721 


429,937 332,677 


3,706 


3,198 
115,441 
7 311,298 
133,135 241,207 
109,423 
131,784 
60,107 
10,425 
502,319 
176,900 

3,022 


68,966 
64,169 
24,450 
5,857 
218,403 
128,229 
1,912 


286,709 

130,748 
13,220 

119,395 59,865 

208,226 92,81 
18,182 


vo 
216,116 
5,658 50,719 
4,850 
808 
24 


8,960 





ary, whether distributed or not.” 
Not Taxed to Trustee. 
Commissioner 


The 


mined by the trust instrument, and even 
if the mother, as fiduciary, has exer- 


' cised here discretion and distributed all 


the income of the trust in accordance 
with the terms of the will, this does not 


n- | relieve her from the payment of a tax j 
come of the trust fund should be paid, | 


upon the trust as an entity. It will be 
noted, however, that under subdivision 
(c) of section 219 of the Acts of 1918 
and 1921, where the tax is properly im- 
posed upon the net income of the trust 
to be paid by the fiduciary, he is allowed 
to deduct from the gross income received 


the amount of “any income properly paid | 
| or credited to any legatee, heir, or other 


beneficiary.” This applies to paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3) of subdivision (a) of 
the section, and excepts paragraphs (4). 
If, therefore, the fiduciary in this case 
has distributed all the income, there 
would be no net income upon which a 
tax could be assessed. 


It is faintly contended by the Com- 
missioner that the provision under sub- 


| division (d) that in cases under para- 


graph (4) of subdivision (a) “the tax 


shall not be paid by the fiduciary” is a | 


negative provision, and that the lack of 
a positive provision for 


to change the general operation of the 


Act but to exclude from that operation | 
| one, and only one, case and would seem 


to imply that there was not provision 


> | for the payment of the tax by the bene- 
| ficiaries. 


This is not true, however, as 
it is clearly provided that the beneficiary 


should pay the tax upon the share of | 


| the income distributed to him. 


} sarily 


31,950 | 
18,769 


55 J 


Having reached the conclusion that 


| under the will of Otis Barton the bene- 


ficiaries were entitled to have so much 


| of the income of the trust expended for ! 
| their support and education as might be 


reasonably necessary, to be determined 


; | by a reasonable and intelligent exercise 
| of discretion by their mother, it neces- | 

distributive 

| shares, whether distributed or not, could 
not be taxed to the trustee but were cor- | 


follows that 


their 


rectly taxed to them. 


The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- | 


peals is affirmed. 
June 13, 1928, 





|on June 15th. 


| deposits declined from $68,334,000 at the | securities. increased $7,000,000 and $5,- 








contends that the | 
; amount to be distributed must be deter- 
share of each beneficiary which should , 


payment ex- | 
presses the intention of Congress not | 





below the trade of May 1927 in all lines 

except groceries and shoes. 
Unseasonably cool and wet weather in 

most of the district during May and the 


first half~of June so delayed crop de- | 
velopment that it is difficult to analyze | 
prospects in agriculture for this year. | 
The cotton crop is from two to three | 
weeks late, and is in serious danger from | 


weevils, but, with the exception of cot- 
ton, prospects for this year’s farming 


late and many fields are full of grass. 
Between May 15 and June 15, both 
this year, rediscounts for member banks 


held by the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
3,593,000 to $44,- | 


696,000, but the totai earning assets of | June 27 

‘ : : i = 
the Richmond bank declined during the | increases of $242,000,000 being shown 
month from $65,059,000 to $58,630,000, | 


Richmond rose from $- 


due to a reduction of approximately 
$7,000,000 in the holdings of bills pur- 
chased in the open market. 
in rediscounts between May 15th and 
June 15th is an unseasonal development, 
and is due in part at least to the lateness 
of argicultural operations this year. 
circulation of Federal reserve notes con- 
tinued a seasonal decline during 
$57,084,000 on May 15th to $54,933,000 
Member bank 


middle of May to $69,055,000 at the 
middle of June. The several 
in the items mentioned, with others of 


less importance, increased the cash re- | 


serves of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
12,27 

000 during the month and raised the 

ratio of reserves to note 

liabilities combined from 56.50 per cent 

on May 15th to 60.82 per cent on June 

15th. 

Borrowings Doubled 

By Reserve System Banks 
A year ago, member banks 


in the 


| Fifth district were borrowing less than 


half as much from the reserve bank as 
they are borrowing at present. On June 
15, 1927, rediscounts for member banks 
held by the Richmond reserve bank to- 
taled $19,590,000, but on June 15, 1928, 
rediscounts aggregated $44,696,000, an 
increase of $25,106,000, or 128 per cent. 
In spite of the increase of 128 per cent 
in rediscounts, the total earning assets 
of the Richmond bank rose between June 
15, 1927, and June 15, 1928, by only 
53 per cent—from $38,262,000 to $58,- 
630,000—the bank’s holdings of Govern- 
ment securities and bills purchased de- 
clining during the year about $5,000,000. 
Federal reserve notes of the Richmond 
bank in circulation dropped from $61,- 
880,000 on June 15 last year to $54,- 
993,000 on June 15 this year, and mem- 
ber bank reserve deposits declined from 


| $70,888,000 to $67,055,000 during the 


same period. On June 15, 1927, the 
cash reserves of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond totaled $98,738,000 
and the ratio of reserves to note and de- 
posit liabilities combined was 74.11 per 
cent, but on June 15 this year reserves 
totaled $74,644,000 and the reserve ratio 
was 60.82 per cent. 


Slight Decrease Reported 
In Total Stock of Money 


The total stock of United States 
money decreased silghtly from May 31 
to June 30, according to figures made 
public July 9 by the Department of 
the Treasury, which gave the amount as 
$8,117,768,786 compared with $8,- 
ee —— earlier. The total 
money stock on June § g y 
$8,667,286,075. a Tae eee 

On the basis of an estimated popu- 
lation of 118,364,000 in the United 
States June 30, the per capita circula- 


tion of money figures about $40.52, | 
since the total money in circulation was | 
only $4,796,408,667. The remainder of 


the money stock on the date given 


was held either in the Treasury or in 


the Federal Reserve Banks. 


| Reconsideration Is Asked 
Of P. & W. V. Connection | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| road consolidation, and in considering 
also the question as to whether the City | 
of Baltimore should be served by two | 
d such matters | 
pertain only to the consolidation of rail- | 
roads under paragraph 4, Section 5, of | 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and have | 
no bearing in an application under Para- | 


or three systems, when 


graph 18, Section 1, 


| $32,000,000 in 
| 000,000 in time deposits, and of $40,- 


the | 
; month under review, decreasing from 


reserve ! 


changes | 


and deposit | 
| $27,000,000 
| $10,000,000 in the Chicago district, and 
| $6,000,000 each in the Philadelphia and 








‘Loans and Discounts 
Contrary to Usual Trend for Season 


Of Banks in Reserve 
System Increased 


Investments, Time Deposits 
And Government De- 


posits Decline 
For Week. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s weekly 
condition statement of 637 reporting 
member banks tn leading cities as of 
July 3, made public by the Board July 
9, shows increases for the week of $339,- 


| 000,000 in loans and discounts, of $330,-" 
operations appear to range from fair to | 
good, although practically all crops are 


000,000 in net demand deposits, and of 
$157,000,000 in borrowings from Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and decreases of 
investments, of $12,- 


000,000 in Government deposits. 

; Loans on stocks and bonds, includ- 
ing United States Government obliga- 
tions, were $252,000,000 above the 
total at all reporting banks, 


for the New York district and of $18,- 


| 000,000 tor the Cleveland district, and 


] | a decrease of $8,000,000 in the Kansas 
An increase | 


City district. Increases of $89,000,000 
in “all other’ loans and discounts re- 


| ported by member banks in the New 
York district and of $7,000,000 each in the 
The | 


Boston and Kansas City districts were 
partly offset by decreases in most of 
the other districts, all reporting banks 
showing a net increase of $87,000,000. 
Holdings of Securities. 
Holdings of United States Government 


000,000, respectively, at reporting banks 
in the Chicago and Philadelphia dis- 
tricts, and declined $7,000,000 and $5,- 
000,000, respectively, in the Boston and 


: | Rick istricts ¢ $7,000, 
Richmond from $72,270,000 to $74,644,- | ante —— MN ei’ tea 


Total holdings of 
other bonds, stocks and securities de- 
clined $25,000,000 at all reporting banks, 
in the New York district, 


Richmond districts, and increased $14,- 


| 000,000 and $6,000,000, respectively, in 
| the Cleveland and St. Louis districts. 


The principal increases, by districts, in 
net demand deposits, which at all report- 


| ing banks were $330,000,000 above the 


June 27 total, were: New York $248,- 
000,000, Chicago $31,000,000, Boston 
$26,000,000, and Philadelphia $19,000,000. 
Declines of $50,000,000 and $12,000,000, 
respectively, in time deposits in the New 
York and Chicago districts were partly 
offset by increases of $35,000,000 and 
$13,000,000, respectively, in the Cleve- 
land and San Francisco districts, all re- 
porting banks showing a net decrease of 
$12,000,000. 
Changes in Borrowings. 

The principal changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 
were increases of $65,000,000 in the New 
York district, $26,000,000 in the San 
Francisco district, $23,000,000 in the 
Chicago district, $22,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district, and $8,000,000 in the 
Philadelphia district. The Boston dis- 
trict showed a decline of $6,000,000 and 
all reporting banks a net increase of 
$157,000,000. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities 
of all reporting member banks in 
each Federal Reserve District as 
of the close of business July 8, will 
be found at the bottom of this puge. 


“I would have been lost 
in Europe without 
your Letter of Credit” 


SO WRITES a business man 
who made his first trip abroad 
last summer. He carried an 
ETC Letter of Credit. 


Equitable Trust Company Letters 
of Credit may be obtained from 
any of our branch and corre 
spondent offices listed below, or 
through your local bank. 


Write now for our booklet 
TraveLt SuccestTions 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. ¥, 
District Representatives 

Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


How Much For Wear? 


Every dollar’s worth of prop- 
erty is subject to unceasing 
depreciation by wear and tear. 
How much?—a penny a day, a 
month, a year? Unless the an- 
swer be correctly determined, 
the earnings produced by that 
property cannot be known. 
American Appraisal Service fur- 
nishes the answer. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Washinzton—820 Albee Bldg. 


A NATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 
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Patents 
Court Holds That Hypothetical Questions 


Power Press Patent 
Declared Not to Be 
Infringed on Appeal 


Advertisement Complained 
Of Is Held Not to Sup- 
port Allegation 


Tur CINCINNATI GALVANIZING COM- 
PANY, APPELLANT, V. MARQUETTE TOOL 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY, AP- 
PELLEE. No. 3937; CrrcuIT CouRT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 


The decision of the District Court dis- 
missing appellant’s suit charging in- 
fringement of Patent No. 1486746 for 
power presses, was affirmed. ; 

Defendant’s patented pneumatic die 
cushion, being useful in other relations 
than in plaintiff’s power press, and plain- 
tiff having incorporated defendant’s 
cushion in his machine, the court found 
defendant not guilty of contributory in- 
fringement in advertising that his 
cushion could be used with plaintiff’s 
press, no sales actually having been 
made. 

Appellant’s Suit Dismissed. 

Appeal from District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, Eastern 
Division. 

Before Alschuler, Evans and Page, 
Circuit Judges. The opinion of the court, 
delivered by Judge Page, follows: 

Plaintiff’s (appellant’s) suit, charging 
infringement of Heisel Patent No. 1486- 
746, for power press, Was dismissed for 
want of equity. 

The allegation of the bill is that de- 
fendant “used and caused to be used” and 
“threatens to continue the use of” the 
infringing device. 

Upon the trial, plaintiff limited its 
claim as follows: “We are here before 
your honor purely on a complaint that 
they” (defendants) “are aiding and abet- 
ting others, urging others, to infringe 
our patent; they are contributory in- 
fringers. * What we object to is their 
advertising in their catalog that this die 
cushion can be used in a combination of 
elements shown on pages 96 and 99 and 
their advertising that they will supply 
these die cushions to people who want to 
use them for that purpose.” 

Plaintiff’s right, on the question of in- 
fringement, is just that narrow. 

Such an advertisement could not sup- 
port the allegation of use. 

The relation of the parties may ex- 
plain why the advertisments were made. 


Heisel was an employe of the plaintiff. ; statement 


While trying to work out the practical 
operation ot his press, he encountered 
serious difficulties that were 
by using defendant’s penumatic die 
cushion made under its Strand Patent 
No. 1401371. Defendant's principal busi- 
ness was making pneumatic die cushions. 
Advertisement Quoted. 

The first of the advertisements com- 
plained of is a page from defendant’s 
catalog showing what Heisel says is a 
cut of a press with the dies of his patent. 
In it, is also shown defendant’s pneu- 
matic die cuhion. Over the top of the 
cut is printed, in large letters, ‘‘Installa- 
ion of Type ‘G’ Marquette Pneumatic 
Die Cuhion.” Below the cut is printed 
instructions about installing and con- 
necting up the pneumatic die cushion, fol- 
lowed by the words, 

“Instructions as to details of installa- 
tion and operation will be given to pur- 
chasers for each set of dies and cushions 
before they are installed and when re- 
quired will superintend installation and 
operation without additional charge.” 

Defendant did not make, sell or handle 
dies of any kind. 

The other advertisement is likewise a 
page from defendant’s catalog, showing a 
cut in which are seen defendant's die 
cushions and what plaintiff says are the 
dies of his invention. This advertise- 
ment evidently relates to installing of 
the die cushions in the die press. 

Counsel quote, as being significant, 
the following from an advertisement of 
defendant: 

“In cooperation with a large press 
manufacturer, we have designed equip- 
ment capable of double drawing, deep 
difficult shapes such as this in one stroke 
ot the press and shells come out free 
from cracks and wrinkles.” 

Whether that advertisement was true 
or not, the record does not disclose. 
Whether it related to plaintiff device, we 
deem unimportant. It might have related 
to Schimmelbusch No, 78390 or possibly 
to Stampacchia No. 601758. We have not 
examined those patents closely, but note 
that Hcisel’s reply thereto, when his ap- 
plication was rejected on Schimmelbusch, 
was; “Schimmelbusch record does 
not show the movable dies to be carried 
into engagement with the fixed dies 
through the agency of the shaft, but uses 
fluid pressure for this purpose.” 


ot 


No Support for Statement. 

Both in oral argument and in its brief 
counsel stressed this statement: ‘“Plain- 
tiff seeks to get the benefit from its 
patent by the superiority and cheapness 
of the product of the patented machine.” 

We find no support for that statement 
in the record. All Heisel said was: “I 
do not know of anybody besides the 
plaintiff using the Heisel machine.” 

The purpose of counsel’s statemen: ap- 
parently was to indicate that plaintiff 
was not selling, and did not intend to sell, 
the Heisel device. So far as appears, 
the Heisel machine might at all times 
have been, and may now be available 
in the market for purchase and obtain- 
able without infringement. 

Ordinarily, there can be no contribu- 
tory infringement without actual in- 
fringement. Popular Mechanics Co. v. 
Brown, 245 Fed. 859; Compucing Scale 
Co. v. Toledo Scale Co., 279 Fed, Fed. 
648, 768. 

Plaintiff had procured and inzorpor- 
ated in its machine detendant’s patented 


pneumatic die cushion, and we see no, 
act of contributory infringement, or even | 


impropriety, in defendant’s 
ments. 

Thompson-Houston Elec. Co. v. 
Brass Co., 80 Fed. 712 i. to be dis- 
tinguished from this case. There the 
thing made could not be used except in 
the combination of the pateni. There 
actual infringing sales were shown; here 
it is admitted no sales were made, It 
is also admitted that the pneum.tic die 
cushion was one of the reguler products 
of defendant, and nad many uses. The 
only use ever made of it in connection 
with plaintiff’s press .-as by plaintiff. 

We are of opinion that the decree 
should be, and it is, affirmed 

June 5, 1928, 
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Power Presses 


| States Woman Petitioner Fifty years of Age W ould Not Be 


Called Upon to 


APPELLANT, 
AMERICA, 


SCHWIMMER, 
STATES OF 


RosIkA 


UNITED AP- 


PELLEE. No. 3997, Circuit COURT OF 


APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 

The District Court Denied the appel- 
lant’s petition for admission to citizen- 
ship, whereupon she appealed to the Cir- 
| cuit Court of Appeals, which directed 
that the petition be granted. _The peti- 
tioner is a woman fifty years of age. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, in its 
opinion, explains that the lower court 


considered the petitioner as not attached | 


to the principles of the Constitution nor 
well disposed to the good order and 
| happiness of the United States. It’s 
findings, it was stated was based on her 
statement, upon being interrogated, that, 
if necessary she would not be willing to 
take up arms personally in defense of 
the country. 

The appellate court held that this was 
insufficient to deny her citizenship. It 
was hypothetical question, it was stated, 
since, if admitted, the petitioner, a wo- 
man fifty years of age, cannot by any 
present law of the United States be com- 
pelled to bear arms, and, judging by past 
conscription acts, she never will be re- 
quired to do so. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northen District of Illinois. 

Before Alschuler and Anderson, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and Baltzell, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Anderson, foi- 
lows: 

This is an appeal from a decree deny- 
ing @ petition for admission to citizen- 
ship. Appellant is a woman 50 years 
of age. The case is here upon an agreed 
statement of facts, and the 
Equity Rule 77. 

The statement of facts consists of the 
questionnaire submitted to appellant by 
the District Director of Naturalization, 
and her answers thereto; certain cor- 
respondence between her and the Direc- 
tor; a condensed statement of her testi- 
mony at the hearing; and concludes thus: 

“Formal proof as to residence, moral 
character and fitness for citizenship was 
given by the Wifness who verified the 
petition. 

“It is agreed that the testimony at the 

hearing of the petition shows that the 
petitioner is qualified for citizenship ex- 
cept in so far as the views of the appli- 
cant set forth in the foregoing agreed 
of facts may show that the 
applicant is not attached the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States and well disposed to the good 
order and happiness of the same, and 
except in so far as the same may show 
that she cannot take the oath of alle- 
giance without a mental reservation.” 

At the close of the hearing the Dis- 
trict Court entered the following decree: 

“And now again upon consideration of 
the petition of Rosika Schwimmer * * * 
it appearing that the said petitioner is 
not attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same, and further that 
she is unable to take the oath of alle- 
giance prescribed by the Naturalization 
Law without a mental reservation, it is 
therefore ordered that the said petition 
be and is hereby denied.” 

The views of appellant relied upon to 
support the denial of her petition suf- 
ficiently appear in her answers to ques- 
tion 22 of the questionnaire, and her 
willingness to take the oath of alle- 
giance, as shown in her answer to ques- 
tion 20. These questions and answers 
are as follows: 

“20. Have you read the following 
oath of allegiance? ‘I hereby declare on 
oath, that I absolutel’ and entirely re- 
nounce and abjure all allegiance and 
fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, 
State or sovereignty, and particularly to 
Hungary, whom I have heretofore 
been a subjéct; that I will support and 
defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States against all enemies, for- 


deci ee. 


to 


of 


| eign and domestic; and that I will bear 


true faith and allegiance to the same.’ 
Are you willing to take this oath in be- 
coming a citizen? Yes.” 

“2. If necessary, are you willing to 
take up arms in defense of this country? 
I would not take up arms personally.” 

When asked, upon the hearing, about 
her answer to question 22, and her ex- 
pressed willingness to take the oath of 
allegiance, she said: 

“I am able to take the oath of alle- 
giance without any reservations. I am 
willing to do everything that an Ameri- 
can citizen has to do except fighting. 
If American women wo.ald be compelled 
to do that, I would not do that. I am 
an uncompromising pacifist. Asked how 
far does that go—if I disapprove of the 
Government fighting, I answer, it means 
I disapprove of the Government asking 
me to fight personally with my fists ¢- 
carrying a gun. I do not care how 
manv other women fight, because I con- 
sider it a question of conscience. I am 
not willing to bear arms. In every 
other single way I am ready to follow 

the law and to do everything that the 

law compels American citizens to do. 
That is why I can take the oath of alle- 
giance, because as far as I can find out, 
there is nothing that I could be com- 
pelled to do that I cannot do. If it 
a question of fighting, as much as I 
desire American citizenship, I would not 
seek the citizenship.” 


Appellant was examined at consider- | 


able length upon the hearing, but the 
above extracts furnish a fair expression 
of the views relied upon to support the 
: decree. Her testimony, other than the 
expression of these views, shows an in- 
telligent appreciation of the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Constitution and her 
' attachment to them, a.d that she 
well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the United States. 

The fourth subdivision of the section 
of the Naturalization law, prescribing 


Is 


what the applicant must show in order | 


to be admitted, reads: 

“Fourth. It shall be made to appear 
to the satisfaction of the court admitting 
any alien to citizenship that immedi- 
ately preceding the date of his applica- 
tion he has resided continuously within 
the United States five years at least, and 
within the State or Territory where such 
court at the time held one year at 
least, and that during that time he has 
behaved as a man of good moral char- 
acter, attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
well disposed to the good order and 

{ happiness of the same. In addition to 


1S 


v. | 


| a privilege anJ not a right. 


+ fie ¢ f | 
1921 the partnership derived no income 


| 50 


Take Up Arms. 


the oath of the applicant, the testimony 
of at least two witnesses, citizens of the 
United States, as to the facts of resi- 
dence, moral character, and attachment 
to the principles of the 
shall be required, and the name, place 
of residence,and occupation of each wit- 
ness shall be set forth in the record.” 


The Supreme Court in Tutun v. United 


States, 270 U. S. 569, 578, said: 

“The opportunity to become a citizen 
of the United States is said to be merely 
It is true 
the does not confer 


that Constitution 


upon alicns the right to naturalization. | 


But it authorizes Congress to establish 
a uniform rule therefor. Art. I, sec. 8, 
cl. 4. The opportunity having been con- 
ferred by the Naturalization Act, there 
is a statutory right in the alien to sub- 
mit his petition and evidence to a court, 
to have that tribunal pass upon them, 
and, if the requisite facts are 
lished, to receive the certificate. See 
United States v. Shanahan, 232 Fed. 
169, 171. There is, of course, no ‘right 
to naturalization unless all statutory re- 
quirements are complied with.’ United 
States v. Ginsberg, 243 U. S. 472, 


° , . + oo 
Luria v.: United States, 9, 2 


231 U. S. 9, 


The applicant for citizenship, like other | 
suitors who institute proceedings in a | 
court of justice to secure the determina- 


tion of an asserted right, must allege in 
his petition the fulfillment of all condi- 
tions upon the existence of «hich the 
alleged right made dependent; 
he must establish these allegations by 
competent evidence to the satisfaction 
of the court. 
814, 815; In re an Alien, 7 
187. ‘In passing upon the 


is 


Hill (N. Y.) 


application 


the court exercises judicial judgment. It | 
} ment 


does not confer or withhold a favor.” 
Appellant had the right to submit her 
petition and evidence to the court, and 
to have it exercise its judicial judgment 
thereon. She had a right have the 
evidence, and the effect of it, weighed 
and considered in accordance with the 
settled rules of law; to have the court 
consider only evidence relative and ma- 
terial to the issue; and to have chat evi- 
dence given its probative force. 
The question for judgment was, 
she make it appear that she haa 
haved, that is, conducted herself, as a 
person of good moral charaster, attached 


to 


did 


and disposed as the statute requires, dur- ! 


ing the time fixed by it? Assuming that 
the time to be covered by the inquiry 
ended with the hearing, her views, ex- 
pressed then or before that time, might 
be important as disclosing whether her 
conduct was that required of applicants; 
but mere views are not. by the statute, 
made a ground for denying a petition. 

The views expressed by the applicant 
at most reveal an unwillingness person- 
ally to bear arms, and it being agreed 
that she has shown herself in every 
other way qualified for citizenship, un- 
less her expressed unwillingness to bear 
arms makes her conduct that of a per- 
son not att&ched to the principles of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
or not well disposed to the good order 
and happiness of the same, her petition 
should have been granted. 

Vattell, in his Law of Nations, 
quoted in appellee’s brief, says: 

“No person is naturally exempt from 


as 


taking up arms in defense of the State— 


the obligation of every member of 
ciety being the same. Those alone 
excepted, who are incapable of handling | 
arms, or supporting the fatigues of war. 
This the reason why old men, chil- 


so- 


is 


Constitution | 


estab- | 


475; | 


and | 


In re Bodek, 63 Fed. 815, | 
| the 


be- | 


| tic 


|} as a garment. 
| lant. 
| references 


| jection is believed to be a strained one. | 


are | 





dren and women are exempt.” 

We do not have before us the case 
of a male applicant for admission who is 
able to bear arms and is within the usual 
conscription age, but the case of a wo- 
man 50 years of age. 

Women are considered incapable of 
bearing arms. Male persons of the age 
of appellant have not been compelled to 
do Appellant, if admitted, cannot 
by any present law of the United States 
be compelled to bear arms. 
all the conscription acts of which we 
have knowledge, she never will be re- 
quired to do so; yet she is denied ad- 
mission to citizenship because she says 
she will not fight with her fists or carry 
a gun, 

In other words, there is put up to her 
an hypothetical question--what would 
shre do under circumstances that 
have occurred and probably never‘ will 
occur—and upon her answers to this 
supposed case her petition is denied. 
petitioner’s rights are not to be deter- 
mined by putting conundrums to her. 

The views of appellant relied upon to 
support the denial of her application 
have no substantial relation to the in- 
quiry authorized by the statute. They 
were immaterial to that inquiry and do 


so. 


not furnish sufficient basis for the decree. | 


Reversed and remanded, with direction 
to grant appellant’s petition. 
June 29, 1928. 


Income of Non-Resident 


Alien Not Taxed on Income 
[Covtinued from Page 4.] 

were not different from those in exis- 
tence before that date. Under the speci- 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 


from a source within the United States 
inasmuch as its only activity within the 
United States was the purchase of goods 
therein for sale abroad, 

‘There remains only to be considered 
the liability to income tax of Rene Dorn. 
He was admittedly a member of the 
partnership of R. J. Dorn & Co. from 
September 9 to December 31, 1921. It 


| is not denied that he is liable to income 
tax in respect of his pro rata share of | 


the profits of the partnership for this 
period. It is contended, however, on 
behalf of Rene Dorn that under his con- 


tract with R. J. Dorn he was to receive | 


a stipulated salary and a percentage of 
the profits monthly prior to September 


9, 1921, when he became a partner; that | 


the profits were to be determined montily 
and the profits were available to him 
monthly; and that the respondent has 


erred in allocating the profits upon the | 
basis of the fiscal year of March 31, 1920, | 


of R. J. Dorn & Co. 
the petitioner, Rene Dorn, upon this point 
are sustained, since Rene Dorn was not a 


member of the partnership for such fiseal | 


year, 
Reviewed by the Board, 


Judgment will be entered under Rule 


July 3, 1928. 


Judging by | 


never 


A | 


‘Action in Rejecting 
_ Claims for Garment 
| Supporter Reversed 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Device With Shoulder Straps | 


Connected to Clothing 
Held to Be Pat- 


entable. 


APPEAL 
OF THE 


No. 338, 
PATENT 


EX PARTE TARLTON. 
30ARD OF APPEALS 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1675234 for Garment Sup- 
porter, was issued June 26, 1928, to 
Margaret Ross Tarlton on application 
665198, filed September 27, 1923. 

Mr. A. L. Jackson for applicant. — 

The action of the Examiner in reject- 
ing the two claims in the case was re- 
versed. . 

The rejection was held to be a strained 
one owing to the combination of features 
from three references to meet the claims, 
and because the basic reference showed 
shoulder straps connected to a_ belt, 
whereas appellant’s invention consisted 
of shoulder straps connected to a gar- 
ment. 


Before Assistant Commissioner Moore, | 


Examiners-in-Chief Henry and Ruckman. 
The full text of the decision of the Board 
of Appeals follows: 


This is an appeal from the final rejec- | 


tion of the two claims in the case, claim | 


1 being illustrative and reading as fol- 
lows: 

1, A garment supporter 
a pair of shoulder embracing suspenders 
crossed on the back and permanently at- 
tached at their crossing, means for de- 
tachably connecting said suspenders at 
their front ends to the uper parts of 
forward part of a garment, both 
members of said suspenders being at- 
tached at their rear ends to said gar- 
and extended below their attach- 
ment to said garment to form tabs, de- 
tachable devices carried by said tabs to 
support another garment, portions of the 
suspenders g¢between said crossing and 
their rear ends being folded transversely 
upon themselves, and strips of 
tape attached to the suspenders at their 


portions thereof to the lower rear por- 
tions of the suspender and attached to 
said garment. 

The references relied upon are: Jan- 
en, 631641, August 2, 1899; Beitter, 
334514, March 23, 1920; Gerstein et al., 
157904, June 5, 1923. 

The invention is a ‘garment supporter 
having means for supporting two gar- 
ments. The construction of the device 
apparent from the drawing and the 
wording of the claims. 

The claims stand rejected on a com- 
bination of the three references cited 
above. The examiner held that Jan- 
sen shows the crossed straps and that 
it would not involve 
them with certain portions only of elas- 
material in view of Beitter, nor to 
shirr the elastic parts in view of Ger- 
stein. 

In making this rejection 


Ss 
1 
1 


is 


which the shouider straps are connected 


sen is not a garment in the usual sense 
of the word, or that intended by appel- 
For this reason and 
the combination of features from three 
to meet the claims the 


We do not agree with the examiner that 
claim 2 is “substantially answered in 
Jansen alone,” when the language is 
fairly interpreted. 

The action of 
versed. 


the examiner is re- 


Trial at Law of Suit i 


comprising | 


elastic | 


| crossing and extended within the folded 


invention to make | 


the exami- | 
' ner construes the belt 1, of Jansen, to | 


This narrow belt of Jan- | 


because of | 


re- } 


> 


n Equity Upheld 
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YLLABI are printed so that tney can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


LIENS: 
~* portunity having been conferred 
statutory right in an alien to submit 
and his eviaence to the court, to have 
to have the evidence and the effect of 


Naturalization: Naturalization Act: Rights of Aliens——The op- 


by the Naturalization Act, there is a 
his petition for admission to citizenship 
it exercise its judicial judgment thereon, 
it weighed and considered in accordance 


with the settled rules of law, to have the court consider only evidence relative 
and material to the issue, and to have that evidence given its probative force.— 


Schwimmer v. United States. 


(Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Civ- 


cuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1198, Col. 2 (Volume I11). 


LIENS: Naturalization: Qualifications: Views.—Mere views alone are not, 
-* by the Naturalization Act, made a ground for denying a petition for ad- 


mission to citizenship.—Schwimmer v. United States. 


(Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals for the Seventh Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1198, Col. 2 (Volume II1). 





LIENS: 


Naturalization: Qualifications: Willingness to Bear Arms.— 


Where a petition for admission to citizenship, filed by a woman 50 years 
of age, was denied by the District Court on the basis of her statement that, 
if necessary, she would not be willing to take up arms personally in defense 
of her adopted country, her testimony, other than the expression of this view, 
showing an intelligent appreciation of the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution and her attachment to them, and that she is well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of the United States and willing to take the oath of 


allegiance, held: 


tition—Schwimmer vy. United 


Uecree reversed and remanded with direction to grant pe- 
States 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Seventh Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1198, Col. 2 (Volume II1). 


LIENS: Naturalization: Qualifications: Proceedings: Hypothetical Ques- 


tions.—The rights of a petitioner 


for admission to citizenship are not to 


be determined by answers to hypothetical questions, such as whether the pe- 
titioner, a woman 50 years of age, would be willing to take up arms in de- 
fense of the country, when, if admitted, she cannot by any present law of the 
United States be compelled to bear arms, and, judging by past conscription 
acts, she never will be required to do so.—Schwimmer v. United States. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1198, Col. 2 


(Volume III). 


APPEAL AND ERROR: Review: Mistake in Procedure: Reliance Upon by 

_Party.—A party who has failed to put in his case where given an oppor- 
tunity to do so, relying upon a mistake in procedure, should not be granted a 
new trial where it appears that upon the case as made in the record the mis- 
take in procedure was harmless.—Great American Insurance Co. v. John- 


son and Parks. 


(COURTS: United States Courts: 
4 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1198, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


Action at Law: Remedy in Equity.— 


Where a suit in equity was erroneousiy tried at law, and the appellate 
court is satisfied upon the record that the trial reached at law the result it 


should have reached in equity, held: 


New trial denied, the error being harm- 


less and not prejudicial.—Great American Insurance Co. v. Johnson and Parks. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1198, 


Col. 4 (Volume IIT). 


Patents 


ATENTS: 


Contributory Infringement: Power Press.——Where plaintiff used 
defendant’s patented pneumatic die cushion 


in his power press and de- 


fendant advertised his cushion for sale and indicated it could be used in plain- 
titf’s press (but it was capable of use in other relations), and no sale was 


made, held: No infringement. 
ing Company v. 


Patent No. 1486746.—The Cincinnati Galvaniz- 
Marquette Tool & Manufacturing Company. 


(Circuit Court 


ot Appeals tor the Seventh Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1198, Col. 1 (Volume 


III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Receptacles in Hubs.— Claims 3, 4, 6, 8, calling for 


a propeller hub having a convoluted annular strip fixed in the ‘hub com- 
partment and cooperating with the inner periphery thereof to provide a series 


of recesses to form receptacles for shear pins, held: 


Allowable over refer- 


ences showing hubs in which there were no receptacles nor any room for 


them. 
ent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1198, 


ATENTS: ition 


1675087.—Ex parte Biersach. 


Patent 1675087.—Ex parte Biersach. 


(Board of Appeals of the Pa:- 
Col. 7 (Volume III). 


Invention: Receptacles in Hubs.—Claim 7 drawn broadly to 
_the idea of forming a receptacle in a wheel hub, held: 
stitute claim 7, similar to allowed claims, held: 


Unpatentable. Sub- 
Patentable. Patent No. 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.) — 


Yearly Index Page 1198, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: 


Patentability: Garment 


Supporter.—Where the basic reference 


* showed shoulder straps attached to a belt, whereas tho straps claimed by 
appellant were used on a garment, and it was necessary to combine features 


from three references to meet the claims, held: 


Claims 1-2, Patent No. 1675234. 


Ex parte Tarlton. 


The claims were patentable. 
(Board of Appeals of the 


Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1198, Col. 4 (Volume ITI). 


Were Decision of Case Satisfied Court 


Error Held to Be Harmless and Unprejudicial, and Judg- 


GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


A CORPORATION, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, | 
RAYMOND W. JOHNSON AND NOAH | 
No. 2677, Circuir Court | 


¥: 
S. PaRKs. 
OF APPEALS FOR THE FourtH CIRCUIT. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals herein 


| denied the petition for rehearing and af- | 
| firmed its previous decision. 


It was held that the erroneous trial 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 649 
| consequently 


at law of a suit in equity was harmless ' 


and not prejudicial where the court was 
satisfied that the trial court reached the 


same result at law which it should have | 


reached in equity. 


Findings of Faet 
Binding in Suit 


_ The court distinguished the question 
involved from that in the case ot Twist 
v. Prairie Oil & Gas Company (Yearly 


| Index Page 1008, Vol. IL), in which the 


Supreme Court of the United States re- 


; versed the decision of the Circuit Court 


of Appeals holding 
parties had tried an 


the 
in 


that because 
action at law 


| equity they were bound by the findings 


ment Is Upheld. 


Court of Appeals refused to consider the 
assignements of error on an appeal in 
equity on the 
in reality one at law, that by hearing it 
in equity the parties were in the same 
position as if they had waived a jury 
trial without complying with Section 
of the Revised Statutes, and that 
the court was without 
power to review any question 
those raised by the process, pleadings or 
judgment. The Supreme Court reversed 


this decision, holding that the court could | 
| not, while refusing to consider the errors 


| assigned, retain the cause and adjudi- 


| the 


| ing the error of the court below to be | 
In the Twist case the Circuit | 


of fact just as though they had tried it | 


at law and had orally waived a jury. 

The court also held that a party who 
has failed to put in his case where given 
an opportunity to do so, relying upon a 
mistake in procedure, should not be 
granted a new trial where it appears 
that upon the case as made in the record 
the mistake in procedure is harmless. 

On petition for rehearing. 

Before Circuit Judges Parker 
Northcott, and District Judge Webb. 

James M. Guiher (Steptoe, Maxwell & 
Johnson on brief) for plaintiff in error, 
and W. T. George for defendants in 
error. 

The full text 
court, delivered by Circuit Judge Parker, 
follows: 

Cited Case Declared 


Not to Be Applicable 
_ We have carefully considered the peti- 
| tion for rehearing and we think that it 


and 


| presents no point not already fully cov- 
ered by the court and that it should be 
| denied. Because of the earnestness of 
the able and diligent counsel represent- 
ing plaintiff in error, however, we shall 


These are (1) that the case is governed 
by Twist v. Prairie Oil & Gas Co., 274 
U. S. 684; (2) that timely objection was 
made at the trial of the case on the law 


of the opinion of the | 


| side of the court. 


| side of the court; and (3) that relying | 
upon the error in procedure the plaintiff | 


in error introduced no evidence. 
The case of Twist v. Prairie Oil Co. is 
not in point. In that case the Circuit 


cate the merits. 

That case has no bearing here, where 
only question is whether a_ case 
should be reversed and sent back for a 
new trial because tried at law instead of 
in equity, and where we are satisfied 
upon the record that the court reached 
at law the result which 
reached in equity. In this case we are 
hearing the case fully and are pronounc- 


harmless. 
Court of Appeals was holding that be- 
cause the parties had tried an action at 
law in equity they were bound by the 
findings of fact just as though they had 
tried it at law and had orally waived a 
jury trial. Where an action at law is 
erroneously tried in equity, very differ- 
ent questions are raised upon appeal 
from those which arise where a suit in 
equity is erroneously tried at law. In 
the latter case the court, if satisfied that 


the proper result was reached, may treat | 


the error was harmless. In the former, it 
must send the case back for a new trial 
because of the constitutional guaranty 
of trial by a jury. 


that plaintiff in error made timely objec- 
tion to the trial of the case on the law 
As a matter of fact, 
what it did was to file a demurrer, where- 
as the proper procedure was to move to 
transfer the case to the equity side. 28 
U.S. C. A. 397; Rose’s Federal Jurisdic- 
tion and Procedure (3d Ed.) 454. The 
demurrer was properly overruled. 
case should have been transferred to the 


| equity side of the docket for trial, but | 
| plaintiff in error did not move that it be 
| transferred, and as stated in the original 


0 l : ; notice the points made in the petition. | 
rhe contentions of | 


opinion we think that the error in trying 
it at law was harmless. 


Nor are we impressed with the conten- | 


tion that relying upon the error in pro- 


ground that the case was | 


except | 


it should have ! 


it and not sit back and take chances on 
| the trial court having made some techni- 
cal mistake. We say technical because 
the error of considering the case one at 


law instead of in equity had as a matter | 
i it | 


| of fact little practical significance. 
had been tried in equity, the judge if he 


| had seen fit might have had the issues of | 


fact determined by a jury. And even 
though it was heard at law, he might 
have set aside the verdict if he had 
thought it contrary to the weight of the 
evidence or othewise: inequitable. 

Under such circumstances a party who 
has failed to put in his case where given 
an opportunity to do so relying upon a 
mistake in procedure, should not be 
granted a new trial where it appears 
that upon the case as made in the record 
the mistake in procedure was harmless. 
| In applying the doctrine of harmless 
error, courts cannot speculate as to what 
the parties might or might not have done 
if the error had not occurred, but must 
judge as to whether it was harmful or 
| not by the record before them. 


| Case Fully Developed 
By Trial at Law 


In the second place, we are satisfied 
from the record that the case was fully 
| developed, and the parties have not sug- 
gested any testimony which they failed 
to introduce which would have changed 
| the result before a jury or in the mind 
of a court. On the contrary, as appears 
from the record, the plaintiff who applied 
for the insurance, the agent of the in- 
surance company, and the employe of 
| the garage company, who gave the 
erroneous information to the agent, were 
fully examined as to the alleged mis- 
| take. 
We agree with the statement of de- 
fendant’s counsel “that the right of the 
defendants in error to a reformation of 


a 


| Claims on Recesses 
Allowed in Devie 


For Propeller Hu 


Receptacles to Act as Cc 
tainers for Shear ‘Pins 
Are Held to Be Pat- 

entable. 


| EX PARTE BrersacH. Appeal No. 11 
BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PA 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1675087, was issued J 
26, 1928, to Hugo Biersach, for 4 
zines for the Storage of Spare Pgtts 
application 92772, filed March 6, 192 

Messrs. Erwin, Wheeler & Woolard | 
Messrs. Cushman, Bryant and Darby 
applicant. f 

The rejection by the Eexaminer 
claims 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 was affirmed as 
claim 7 but was not sustained as to 

others. 

| (Claims 3, 4, 6,8 called for a convolu 

| annular strip fixed in the compartm 

in the propeller hub~ and cooperat 
with the inner periphery thereof to ¢ 
vide a series of recesses to form rec 
tacles for shear pins, and were for 
allowable over the hubs shown in 

references in which there were no 

ceptacles nor any room for them. _ 

Claim 7, drawn broadly to the i 
of forming a receptacle in a hub, v 
found unpatentable. On _ reconsiderat 
a substitute claim 7 was allowed in v 
| of its similarity to claims already 
lowed. 

The decision of the Board of App 
| (Assistant Commissioner Moore; Exa 
ners-in-Chief Skinner and Henryy 3 
lows in full text: 

This is an appeal from the final rej 
tion of claims 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8, clain 
being illustrative and reading as 3 
lows: 3. As a new article of manuf 
ture, a propeller provided with an axiz 
opening compartment in its hub, anc 
convoluted annular strip fixed inés 
compartment and cooperating with 
inner periphery thereof to provide a 
| ries of recesses, 

The reference relied upon is: Fullert 

| 794932, July 18, 1905. 

| Claims 3, 4, 6 and 8 not only inch 

| the idea of storing spare shear pins 

| the propeller hub but also specify 

| some extent the construction where 

| yeceptacles are provided for such pi 

In the reference there are no receptac 

in the hub nor any room for them. W) 

the Examiner takes as possible ree: 

tacles are the spaces 9 found in i 

hollow conical bearing .10 secured 

the stern of the boat and opening’ ins 
thereof. If shear pins were stoi 

therein, and there is no such idea G 
| closed in the specification, there wo1 

be no advantage in it over placing th 

| in any receptacle in the cabin. In f: 
unless one knew where they were, 
would probably never find then. * 
think this group of claims ‘is allowak 
Claim 7 specifies no construction a 
is drawn broadly to the conception 
forming a storage receptacle in the: hn 

| We would not consider it invention’ 

| provide a storage receptacle anywhe 
else in the boat and the patentability. 
this claim would depend upon whetF 
it is inevntion as a mere conceptio? 
store the pins in the propeller hub ratk 
than somewhere else. We see no <« 
vantage in it for unless one knew whe 

j they were, there is no reason for 

moving the propeller and no one wor 

know where to find them. If a she 
pin were broken, it would be remoy 
and a new one inserted without taki 

; off the propeller and’ the shear pi 

might best be in a tool box where o 

would naturally look for them. We 

not consider claim 7 patentable. 

| The decision of the Examiner’ is «2 

| versed as to claims 3, 4, 6, and 8, and = 

firmed as to claim 7. ; 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appea 
40 days. Rule 149. 

The appellant asks for considerati 
| and recommendation of the allowance 
a proposed claim to. be substituted f 
claim 7 which was rejected by the E 
aminer and as to which we affirmed } 
decision. We have considered the arg 
ment advanced by him and in Wie 
thereof and the similarity to claims =< 
ready allowed we recommend its admi 
sion and allowance. 








the policy must depend almost entire 
upon what was said between Johnsc 
(plaintiff) and Miss Switzer (tk 
agent).” Johnson testified fully and¥ ai 
cumstantially as to the conversation wit 

; Miss Switzer. It appears that he w: 
fully cross-examined as to surorundir 
circumstances although not as to tt 

| conversation itself. Miss Switzer tet 
fied fully as to the conversation and we 
cross-examined with regard to i 
(Record, page 30.) 

The case was submitted to the jury ¢ 
the issue as to mistake and was argue 
by counsel, we assume on that issue, ¢ 
it seems to have been practically tt 
only issue involved. In_ this court eig} 
pages of the printed brief were devote 

| to an attempt to show that upon th 
testimony there was no such mistak 
shown as would justify relief. We thin} 
therefore, that the Insurance compan 
has not only had an opportunity to pre 

; sent its case but has presented it; an 

we see no reason for the delay whic 

' would result in sending the case back fo 

, a new trial. Petition denied, 

| June 12, 1928, 
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cedure plaintiff in error introduced no 


testimony. In the first place, 
have no right to place such reliance in 


| error of procedure. Where they are given 
a full and fair opportunity to develop 
| their case, they should proceed to develop 


parties | 
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Postal Receipts at Fifty Selected Cities 


W ere Lar ger in June Than One Year Ago 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


Topical Survey of the Government 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Smallness of Average Gain Ascribed to Withholding of 


Matter by Mailers to Obtain Lower Rates. IS vast ecrusiestion thes 
a never been studied in detail 
Postal receipts at the 50 selected | postmasters as being — to — — aleeunana Ne saute 
443 ‘ r ertisers and other heav . s 
cities for June, 1928, totaled aaa ee” eSaaiies an inmenne effort has been made to list its 
*917.54 as compared with $29,681,229.47 amount of mail matter in order to take multifarious activities, or to 
for June, 1927, an increase of $308,- advantage of the lower postage rates group them in such a way as to 
988.07, or 1.04 per cent, according to a | effective July 1. | ; present a clear picture of what 
statement ‘just issued bxy the Post Office Akron, Ohio, with a gain of 23.53 per the Government is doing. 
Department. The statement follows in | cent, reported the largest percentage of —WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
full text: increase. Houston, Tex., was second President of the United States, 
The comparatively sxmall average in- | with 15.66 per cent; Memphis, Tenn., was 1909-1913. 
“@ease in postal reventtes—decreases in | third with 12.92 per cent; and Detroit, 
‘many cities—is attribaated by various | Mich., fourth with 12.44 per cent. 
. tV~iit-~——«ss<,  Pabulated figures follow: 


June 
1928. 
$6,364,670.94 
4,699 341.81 
Feet ale ® ekee 1,604,385.44 
ston, Mass. vee weitere af 94.5 
St. Louis, 
taKansas City. 
Detroit, Mich. 
» cleveland, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 
mBittsbureh, Pa, 
tincinnati, Ohio ve 
‘ovinneapolis, Minn. .. 
Baltimore, Md. 
“Milwaukee, Wis. ite civenrn 
MWashingtoir. D,C.....-. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Ga. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs,if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


How the 
N. Y., 


of view, with a foreword by the Rt. Hon, 
D. Lloyd George ... edited by... and 
H. Heathcote Williams...328 p. London, 
Benn, 1927. 28-13682 
New York (State). Laws, statutes, ete. 
... Parsons’ practice manual of the 
State of New York, containing the of- 
ficial edition of the Civil practice act, 
‘rules of civil practice, Surrogate’s court ’ 
act, New York court act, New York City 
Municipal court code, Justice court act, 
Court of claims act and rent laws; and 
court rules of Court of Appeals, appell- 
ate divisions, appellate terms, Supreme 
court, Surrogates’ courts, and New York 
City court and Municipal court, as 
amended to the end of the legislative 
session of 1928, with notes of cases since 
Civil practice act in effect on October 1, 
1921. 5th ed. Edited and annotated by 
Austin B, Griffin and John T. Fitzpatrick 
1461 p. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1928. 
28-13763 

Five murders, | 


Belloc, Hilaire. 
pened. 290 p. 


reformation hap- 
McBride, 1928. 
28-13799 
Henry Irving. Encyclopedic diag- 
nosis of nervous and mental diseases. 
165 p., illus. St. Louis, Peacock chemical 
co, 1928. 28-13766 
Boone, Theodore Sylvester. “Old chief,” 
Alexander Lorenza Boone, D. D., LL. D.; 
a biography by his son, foreword by 
Joseph H. Harrington. 64 p,, illus. Hous- 
ton, Tex., Western star publishing co., 
1927. 28-13802 
Cobb, Iwo Geikie. The glands of destiny 
(a study of the personality). 295 p. 
London, Heinemann, 1927. 28-13654 
Cook, (T.) firm, publishers, London. (1928. 
Thos. Cook & son.) The supreme travel- 
adventure: around the world in the 
“Franconia” 1929; sailing from New York, 
January 15th, returning May 31st, di- 
rection of Cunard line and Thos. Cook & 
son. 98 p,, illus. N. Y¥., 1928, 28-13675 
Cushny, Arthur Robertson. A text-book of 
pharmacology and therapeutics; or, The 
action of drugs in health and disease, by 
Arthur R. Cushny, 9th ed., thoroughly 
rev. by C. W. Edmunds and J. A. Gunn, 
illustrated with 73 engravings. 743 p., 
illus. Phil., Lea & Febiger, 1928. 
28-13768 


Berger, 


June 
1927. 
$6,149,844.77 
4,816,559.81 
1,601,133.82 
5 1,388,368.70 
3 1,026,056.73 
4 845,552.77 
4 870,909.77 
770,804.86 
766,403.37 
729,385.38 
699,038.34 
603,081. 


Increase. 
$214,826.17 
*117,218.00 
3,251.62 


Improvement in Utilization of Farm Products 
ane Fostered by Federal and Industrial Research 


*16,138.23 : a 


108,305.67 
Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


35,584.97 
Twenty-Eighth Article—Farm and Industrial Problems. 


985,313.2 
829,414.5 
979,215.4 
806,389.23 
800,491.61 
754,996.86 
735,160.28 
586,916.99 *16,164.27 
582,790.41 f ‘ 4,497.07 
529,695.60 9 51,308.62 
539,864.01 * 4,762.18 


Pearson, Edmund Lester. 
with a final note on the Borden case. 
299p. Garden City, N. Y., Pub. for the 
Crime club, inc. by Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. 1928. 28-13761. 

Phillips, W. E., co. limited, Oshawa, Can. 
Ultra violet therapy and the use of 
special window glass. 26 p. illus. Toronto, 
3rigdens, 1928. 28-13765 

Presbyterian church in the U. 8. A. The 
constitution of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States of America, being 
... the confession of faith, the larger and 
shorter catechisms, the form of govern- 
ment, the book of discipline, and the 
directory for the worship of God, as 
ratified and adopted by the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia in...1788 
and as amended in the years 1805-1927, 
together with the constitutional rules 
adopted in 1893-1912 and general rules 
for judicatories. 512 p. Phil. Pub. for the 
office of the General assembly by the 
publication department of the Presby- 
terian board of Christian education, 1928 

28-13570 

Nelson loose-leaf system; 

of the head and 

illustrations and 
illus. N. Wa 


34,088.24 
25,611.48 
36,121.89 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- fornia alone, and equally as large results may be ex- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- pected from other citrus regions. Doran, Marie. Cecilia; a religious drama 
457,119.35 513.38 cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- ae in three acts. (French’s international 
440,086.60 13,639,94 sions. The present sevies deals with Federal : copyrighted edition of the works of the 
349,831.49 “9,654.99 Cooperation with the States. NOTHER instance of cooperation is the develop- best authors, no. 6385.) 85 p. N. Y., 

ment of the ethylene gas method for the colora- 


322,260.22 *40,835,59 A; L eae a, are 28-13578 
371,942.12 *6,114.44 : : a - ai < anes : » so gerton ward I. . A second course 
Cie. 331 587.67 *3'999.78 By Dr. W. W. Skinner. tion of mature ae and — w hich is A, used in the new mathematics, by. . and 
BRC Gs citcstve se eccescs 859,046.29 7,448.13 ’ profitably by California and Florida citrus growers. Perry A. Carpenter. (Junior high school 
Colo. 298,746.85 1,220.21 Chemical and Technological Research, Department of Raisins are now graded by simple mechanical and mathematics, ed. by J. M. Glass.) 369 
‘Pallas, Tex. 293 806.67 *14,714.68 hevtoutt chemical tests that have proved to be a distinct im- p., illus. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1928. 
Seattle, Wash. 7,106.50 Sa SE TESE LS provement over grading by visual inspection. In coop- 28-13646 
‘Omaha, Nebr. eration with the industry, United States Department of Emery, Frederic Barclay, 1877—, Chemistry 
Des Moines, Iowa Agriculture scientists have perfected a device which in everyday life, by .. . Elzy F. Downey, 
“Portland, Oreg. stems raisins and delivers the stemmed fruit into Roscoe E. Davis and Charles E, Boynton. 
containers, Fig marketing problems have been studied 

in cooperation with the growers and the results have 


Louisville. Ky. Second edition. 719 p., illus. Chicago, 

P Rochester, me X Lyons and Carnahan, 1928. 28-13648 
enabled the packers to cull their product more satis- 

factorily. 


363,095.8 
378,056.5 
340,517.45 
349,597. 
297 ,526.6-¢ 
308,521.35 
274,248 
240,076. 
241,868.5 
288,772. 
235,485.¢ 
231,806. 
235,931. 
214,235. 
189,931.41 
172,045.81 
168,206.95 
174,414.40 
201,093.28 
181,308.21 
147,121.70 
145,775.35 22,822.27 
134,274.28 *8,282.61 


OME of the problems of the profitable disposal 
and utilization of the products of the farm, the 
ranch, the plantation, and the forest are so com- 
plex, and involve so many factors that neither 

Governmental agencies acting alone nor industrial 
agencies acting alone can be expected to solve them; 
or rather the solution of such problems is more rapidly 
and efficiently accomplished by an effective brigading, 
where possible, of the efforts of the farm, the factory, 
the city, the State, and the Federal Government, or 
any two or more of these with a common purpose 
and a common objective. by 


14,621.85 
*2,215.48 
7,974.67 
6,061.95 


Columbus, Ohio Forrest, William Mentzel. King or shep- 
herd? The Song of Solomon newly ren- 
dered and for the first time given as a 
complete drama. 54 p._ Boston, The 
Stratford co., 1928. 28-13572 

Gaebelein, Arno Clemens.  Unsearchable 
riches; an analytical exposition of the 
Ephesian epistle. 157 p. N. Y., Publica- 
tion office “Our hope,” 1928, 28-13571 

Gibson, Charles Robert. Chemical amuse- 
ments & experiments; a description & 


New Orleans, La. 
Toledo, Ohio 
* Richmond, Va. 
Providence, R. I, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Payton, Ohio 

Hartford, Conn. 
@ Nashville, Tenn, 
“'Houston, Tex. 
apyracuse, N. Y 


Smith, Ferris. 
reconstructive surgery 
neck, by... With 189 
88 stereoscopic plates. lv. 
Nelson, 1928. 28-13764 

Strecker, Edward Adam. Practical clinical 
psychiatry for students and practition- 
ers, by Edward A. Strecker... and 
Franklin G. Ebaugh...2d ed., enl. and 
rev. 458 p. illus. Phil., Blakiston, 1928. 


Cooperative plans are now under way to devise 
methods that will reduce the sulphur dioxide content 
of dried fruit. Some of the legal limits for maximum 
amounts of sulphur dioxide in dried fruit established 
certain foreign countries have been exceeded in 
the processes used in the United States and the in- 


22,533.34 
*18,016.05 
3,557.10 


,New Haven, Conn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Akron, Ohio 

“Fort Worth, Tex. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

aSprinefield, Mass. 

~ Salt Lalke City. Utah 
Jacksonville, Fla, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Pt ctetctt 
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Total ‘ 
"March, 1928, over March, 1927, *.89; 
‘over May, 1927, 7.73. 

" *Decrease. 


Postal receipts at fifty industrial cities 
,for June, 1928, amounted to $3,094,266.17 
.as compared with $3,068,775.91, an in- | 15.83 per cent; 
gvease of $25,490.26, or .83 per cent. The | 
four cities showing the greatest per- 


ee Ohio 
ag slahoma City, Okla. 
Albany, N. Y. Sid 
Scranton, Pa. . 
“Harrisburg, Pa. 
San Antonio, Tex. .... 
‘Spokane, Wash. ... 
aOakland, Calif. ....... 
> Birmingham, Ala .... 
+,Topeka, Frans, 
Peoria, Ill. 
4 ‘Norfolk, Va. 
“Tampa, Fla. 
“Fort Wayne, Ind 
»Lincoln, Nebr. 
a Duluth, Minn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
x, Sioux City, Iowa 
' Bridgeport, Conn. 
‘“Pportland, Me. 
'%§t. Joseph, Mo 
i‘Springfiela, Il. 
avTrentom, IN. J...... 
5, Wilmington, Del. 
»»Madison, Wis. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
“Savannah, Ga. 
'@edar Rayids, Iowa 
W. Va. 
Tenn. 


“Siuux Falls, 8, Dak. 
¢ Waterbury, Conn 
4ePuedlo, Colo. 
,»Manchester, N. H. 
Lexington, Ky. 
“Phoenix. Ariz. 
“Butte, Mont. Me 
Jackson, Miss, .. 
Boise. Idaho 
Burlington, Vt 
‘Cumberland, Md. 
"Reno, Nev. ’ 
p Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Cheyenne, Wyo 


fis > 
“ Totul $3. 
os March, 1928, over Miarch, 1927, 2.73; 
epver May, 1927, 6.31. 
. *Decrease 


tt ie — 


| Daily Decisions 
i of the 


| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller- General of the 
United States, as Ahead of the Gen- 
" erat Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures Dy Government 
agencies before satch expenditures 
‘finally become closed _ transactions. 
Interpretation of Ehe laws ws neces- 
sary, therefore, ie wmany instances. 
The latest decisinezs with respect to 
expenditures made oy the Comp- 

- troller General follow: 
¥} A-20209. Pay—Enlisted man—Tried 
desertion and found not guilty, An 
| peace 


4 control and duty an@ is charged on tk 


records with desertion, is apprehended be- 


fore expiration of enlistment, is tried | 


court-martial and found not guilty of de- 
the lesser offense of 
pay 


but guilty of 
without leave, 


sertion, 


absent is entitled to 


from date last paid, irmcluding pay due and 
date of alleged desertion and 


unpaid at 


not paid, but not including pay for 


period of absence, anda also subject to any 
forfeitures that may the 
court-martial sentence and any other items 


be imposed by 


of indebtedness. 
Where an enlisted 
deserted during the 
prerended six years 
of the period 


rman of the 
Wirorld War, is 
later and after 
piration for which he 
required 
is tried 
time of 
given an 
Army by 
the war 
and 


War and foumad not quilty and 
“honorable’” 


reason of the 


due 


the contemPoraneous record of 
Not the court-mar- 


purposes 
the man’s War service, 
tial trial and the homorahble discharge is- 


aed therentics 
for Wert 
A-20243. 


War serviere. 
Contracts 


Additional 


work 


$29,990,217.54 


June, 
$155,950.32 
128,079.86 
146,435.08 


107,333.39 
106,994.65 


for 
en- 
{listed man serving in the Army in time of 
who absents himself from military 


the 


Army | &; 
ap- | in 
ex- 
was 
or could have Been held to serve, 
by court magrtial for desertion in 


will comtrol his pay rights 


150,724.13 * 12,604.88 
138,837.75 *5,854.60 
142,037.03 33,416.57 
146,924.06 “15,681.41 
118,378.86 *7,020.60 
103,719.46 8,940.79 
109,855.23 3,187.99 
90,425.70 “11,462.79 
105,431.21 * 12,827.10 


. Diwho tome 
BA Tp W0 





$29,681,229.47 $308,988.07 
April, 1928, over April, 1927, *3.12; May, 1928, 


| centage of increase were: Columbia, S. 
C., 20.84 per cent; Waterbury, Comnn., 
Shreveport, La., 15.02 


Tabulated figures follow: 


1928. June, 1927. 
$152,894.01 
124,182.16 
141,598.46 
95,139.57 
116,732.2 


Increase. 
$3,056.31 
3,897.70 


97,507.81 


88,047.21 


157,757.55 


139,347.26 


86,063.42 
79,831.95 
68,191.93 
64,889.33 


65,583. 
67,315.35 
63,071. 
84,610. 
68,296.38: 
53,199. 
85,647.5 
63,389.2 1,240.50 
57,763. 7,288.70 
60,827.2 *1,001.30 
79,393. 
60,465. 
42,419.92 
46,667 .6 
47,268.98 
60,590. 


68,635.08 
67,676.38 
67,614.99 
80,220.54 
70,807.68 


*24,232.73 


*4,006.86 
5,705.38 
1,335.72 
*947.16 
5,655.43 
5,973.99 
3,364.94 


2,548.00 22 
1,199.65 5.86 
22.46 17 
137.80 -90 
1,474.62 10.90 
194.53 1.99 


194,266.17 $3,068,775.91 
April, 1928, over April, 





$25,490.26 .83 
1927, 31; May, 1928, 


| Public Buildings and Public Parks of Na- 
» tonal Capital. A’ supplemental agreement 
without advertising may not be entered into 
\.ith a contractor for the doing of addi- 
tional work unless it clearly appears that 
the work is such an inseparable Part of 
the work originally contracted for as to 
render it reasonably impossible of perform- 
*, ance by other than the original contrac- 
tor. 5 Comp. Gen. 508, 512, 

A-23246. (S) Mileage—Navy offcer. Travel 
performed by an officer of the Navy under 
orders directing him to proceed to An- 
napolis, Md., and to report to the Super- 
intendent, Naval Academy, “for temporary 
dity in connection with the Leech Lawn 
Tennis Team,” is not travel on public busi- 
ness entitling him to payment of mileage. 
| <A-23411, Retirement deductions—Set off 

—Postal Service. Where the evidence sub- 

mitted by the Post Office Department fails 
to show a definite amount of loss by the 
Government for which claimant is clearly 
shown to be responsible the amount claimed 
by the Post Office Department based on 
hypothetical computation will not be set 
off against the amount of retirement de- 
1€ | ductions otherwise due claimant. 
»Y | employee that he had “knocked down” 
$100 as a result of illegal practices is con- 
sidered an admission sufficient to. support 
the Government’s claim against claimant 
and that amount will be set off against 
the amount of retirement deductions other- 
Wise due claimant. 

A-23435. (S) Pay—Periods—Longevity— 
Army officers. Officers of the Regular Army 
are entitled under the act of May 23, 19238, 
45 Stat. 720, to be credited prior service 
officers of the Philippine Constabulary 
computing their pay, including both 
base or period pay and longevity pay. 

A-23387, (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Insurance 
—Awards in course of payment. Where 
upon the death of the sole beneficiary of 


is _ a war risk insurance policy an award of |! 
discharge from the | 
demobilization of 
Army, he is mot entitled to pay 
unpaid at Gate of desertion nor | 
io the war service gratuity under the act 
of February 24,1919, 40 Stat. 1151. For pay | 


the unpaid installments was made to six 
brothers and sisters of the deceased vet- 
cran but payment to one missing brother 
had not been made prior to the amendment 
of sec, 303 of the World War 
Act of March 4, 
| thereafter a court decreed that the brother 
' had been missing seven years and fixed 
| Jan. 1, 1922, as the date of his denth, the 
installments of the 1-6 share awarded to 





— date of his death are payable to his es- 


per cent and Boise, Idaho, 13.22 per cent. | 


A statement of the claimant to a fellow | 


Veteran’s | 
1925, 43 Stat. 1310, and | 


the missing brother and accrued up to the | 


No 


* * * 


lemons, and cantaloupes, etc. 


shipment of green fruit. 


means of which culls 


change, 


| tate, but as no award had been made prior 
| to March 4, 1925, to the persons entitled 
to the remaining installments of the 1-6 
share, any installments thereof accruing 
after the death of the missing brother are 
payable to the estate of the insured, A- 
18877, June 27, 1927. 

A-23470. Transportation—Passenger—De- 
partment of Agriculture. The through fare 
is limited to the combination of interme- 
jiate fares. 

A-21969. (S) Transportation of dependents 
of officers (Navy) from overseas stations to 
the United States—Availability of Govern- 
ment transports. The law authorizing 
| Sanapertesnos of dependents to or from 
overseas stations requires that such de- 
pendents be transported by Government 
transport “if available;” and to authorize 
reimbursement of commercial cost of their 
transportation, it must be shown that by 
diligent effort it was not possible to secure 
their transportation by Government trans- 
port with reasonable relation to the date 
of the officers’ relief from duty at the over- 
seas stations. In case of travel from the 
Philippine Islands and especially where 
the officer travels by a circuitous route, 
where it is to his advantage to be credited 
with the cost of commercial transportation 
by the direct route, to authorize payment 
thereof it must be clearly shown by the 
evidence that it would have been necessary 
to have transported his dependents by 
commercial vessel over the direct route. 
§ Comp. Gen. 358. 





Navy Orders 


Orders isued 
July 6, 1928: 

Capt. James P. Lannon, det. Div. of 
Fit. Trng., Navy Dept.; to command U. S. 
S. Concord. 

Capt. Arthur St. Clair Smith, det. Pres. 
Nav. Exam. Bd., Navy Dept.; to Chief of 
Staff, Battleship Divs. Battle Fit. 


Capt. Rufus Zogbaum, jr., det. Rec. Ship, 
N. Y.; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

Comdr. Harry B. Hird, det. Bu. Eng.; to 
aide on staff, Comdr Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Frederick V. Barber, det. Dist. 
Commun. Officer, San Juan, Porto Rico; to 
Rec, Bks., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. Henry Lobitz, relieved all active 
duty; to home. 

Lieut. Robert M. Smith, det. Dest. Sqd. 
14, Sctg. Filt.; to Nav. Res. Lab., Belle- 
vue, D. C. 

Ens. eJsse L. Phares, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. 8S. Sapelo. 

Ens. George L. Phillips, Det. U. S. S. 
Galveston; to treatment, Nav. Hosp., 
Boston. 

Ens. Peter A. Wycoff, det. Naval Acad- 
emy; to Bu Nav. for temp. duty. 

Comdr. Elmer E. Curtis (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Chaumont; to Nav. Hosp., Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr. Albert C. Wenzel] (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Parris Is., S. C.; to further 
obs. and treatment, Nav. Hosp., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lieut. Benjamin H. Adams (M. C.), det. 
Navy Retg. Sta., Seattle, Wash.; to Subm. 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. Comdr. Eugene L. Walter (D. C.), 
det. Nav. Trng. Sta, Great Lakes, Ill.; to 
| Nav. Sta., Guam. 

Capt. Julius A. Furer (C. C.), to duty 
16th Nav. Dist., Cavite, P. I. 

Ch. Rad. El. Neil Avery, Ors. June 23, 
1928 revoked; det. U.S. S. Wright to Navy 
| Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Roy L. Davis, ors. June 25, 
1928 revoked; to continue treatment, San 
Diego, Calif., at the Nav. Hosp. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John D, Dearmin, det. Nav. 
| Sta, Tutuilsa, Samoa; to Ree. Ship, 12th 
| Nav. Dist.. San Francisco. 

Lieut. Herbert CC. Rust. det. aide and 
' fag sec’y on staff, Comdr, Flt. Base Force; 


to Officers under date of 








true significance of cooperation can be ade- 
quately expressed in dollars and cents but a few in- 
stances will show that cooperation in research has 
added many thousands of dollars to the agricultural 
and industrial wealth of the State and Nation. 


NE of the great general problems faced by the 
Department of Agriculture and State agencies is 

the curtailing of losses of crops through deterioration 
before they can be marketed. This problem has been 
in part successfully solved for certain products in 
cooperation with the industries involved by the determi- 
nation of maturity standards for such fruits as oranges, 


According to the estimate of one of the horticul- 
tural commissioners of California, the cooperative work 
by the State of California and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in the establishment of soluble- 
solids tests for determining the proper time to pick 
cantaloupes has practically revolutionized an industry 
faced with demoralization caused by the continuous 


An especially outstanding achievement of cooper- 
ative effort on the part of California citrus growers 
and the research workers of the Department has been 
the creation of the citrus by-products 
and other unmarketable but 
edible fruit are disposed of profitably. 
Harold Powell, of the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
estimated that this work was 
$250,000 to $300,000 annually to the industry in Cali- 


Copyright, 1928, 


of Agriculture to 


Specific problems 


dustry has appealed to the United States Department 


assist in developing a procedure 


which will bring the sulphur dioxide content within 
the present foreign tolerances. 


in food technology, such as the 


cause and prevention of the discoloration of sauer- 


kraut and of the 


PECIAL attention 


spoilage of mayonnaise, are being 
investigated with the active support of the industries 
with the hope of improving the technology and handling 
of these and other food products. 


is being given to the conserva- 


tion of hides and skins by a committee composed 


of all the trade 
ment experts. 


municipal libraries. 


interests involved and the Govern- 
Thousands of dollars are lost each year 
by the American farmer through the deterioration of 
hides and skins‘and the leather made from them. 
causes of deterioration and means of preserving book- 
binding leathers have been studied in cooperation with 
Practical exposure tests of tobacco 
shade cloth subjected to experimental preventive treat- 


The 


ments to prolong the life of the cloth are being con- 


industry by 
The late G. 


worth from 


to continue treatment Nav. Hosp. San 
Diego, Calif. 

Orders isued to Officers 
July 5, 1928: 

Comdr. Charles E. Ryder (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Sta., St. Thomas, V. I.; to treatment, 
Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. Comdr. William H. H. Turville, 
det. U. S. S. Mercy; to Naval Dispensary, 
Navy Dept. - 

Lieutfl Thomas H. Hayes (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Sta., St. Thomas, V. I.; to Réc, Bks., 
Hampton Rds., Va. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Clarence C. Myers (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; to Nav. 
Hosp. Parris Is., S. C. 


Lieut. George G. Murdock (C. H. C.), 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
Sept. 7. 

Lieut. William Neidert (C. C.), det Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Cal.; to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. William A. Sullivan (C. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to Asiatic 
Station. 

Ch. Gun. Jamges E. Orton, det. Nav. 
Ammun. depot, Mare Is., Cal.; to U. S. S. 
Widgeon. 

Deaths: Lieut. Comdr. Joe Ralph Morri- 
son, U. S.N.,, Ret., died May 25, 1928 at 
Colonies, N. Y.; Pharm. Hugh Cochran 
Beal, U. S. N., died June 15, 1928 at In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Bosn. Dennett Enfield, 
U. S. N., Ret., died April 10, 1928 in Colo- 
rado; and Comdr. Thalbert Nelson Alford, 
U. S. N., died July 2, 1928 at Newport 
Harbor, R. I. 


under date of 


Army Orders 


Capt. Richard P. Smith, M. C, having 
been found disabled for active service, his 
retirement is announced. 

2nd Lieut. Arthur Harry Geiger, orders 
of June 1 revoked. 

Capt. Horald S. Johnson, Coast Art. 
Corps, orders of June 1 revoked; from 
New York City to San Francisco, Calif. 

lst. Lieut. Elbert Kelly, I. from Army 
and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., to Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. 

Maj. George Austin Hauck, Finance 
Dep't Res., ordered to active duty in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Capt. Albert Preston Ringressy, Finance 
Dep’t Res., ordered to active duty in Wash- 
ington D.C, 

Capt. Albert Abraham Gottlieb, Finance 
Dep’t Res., ordered to active duty in Wash- 
ington . 

The appointment of Charles F. Spence 
as a warrant officer in the regular army 
is announced. 

1st Lieut. Mervin E. Gross, Air Corps, 
orders of April 5 amended; to United 
States Military Academy. 

Capt. Charlie E. Hart, 
on fiying duty. 

Warrant Officer Francis Feohrenback 
from San Juan, Porto Rico, to Fort Tot- 
ten, N. Y. 

Warrant Officer William A. Genoar from 
Fort Totton, N. Y., to San Juan Porto Rico. 

2nd Lieut. Harvey Raymon Battrell, O. 
D. Res., ordered to active duty at Rock 
Island Arsenal, Il. 

Ist. Lieut. Henry Leighton Bangs, Air 
Corps Res, is ordered to active duty at 
Whight Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Capt. Austin Ralph Middleton, Sanitary 
Corps Res., orders of June 7 revoked. 

2nd Lieut. James A. Ellison, Air Corps. 
relieved from duty at Selfridge, Mich., and 
assigned to duty at Bowman Field, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Maj. George William Frenzheim, 0. D. 
Res., orders of June 15 revoked. 

Capt. Edward Webster Bookhart, M. C. 
Res., orders of June 8 revoked, 

Maj. Walter Horton Hyde, I. Res., is 
detiled as captain of the Organized Re- 
serves rifle team for 19238, 


O. D,, is placed 


ducted in cooperation with State agencies. 
spectors of naval stores of Georgia and Florida have 
enlisted the aid of Government resources to improve 
methods for producing naval stores. 


by The United States Daily Publisning Corporation. 


| 





State in- 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 11, Dr. W. W. 
continue his discussion of Federal cooperation 
in solving farm and industrial problems. 


Skinner will 


[J fool yourself: 


efore any 


Before any engagement where you 
‘wish to appear at your best, de- 
cency demands that you rinse the 
mouth with Listerine. 

By so doing you eliminate any 
risk of offending by halitosis (un- 


pleasant breath). 


You never have it? Don’t fool 


yourself—you sim- 
ply cannot know 
when you have it. 
It doesn’t announce 
itself to you. But it 
does to others and 
offends them. 


V 


READ ‘THE FACTS 


11 


man that walksintothe shop 
has halitosis. Who should 
know better than barbers? 


explanation of many wonderful chemical 
changes & effects, with directions for car- 
rying out numerous experiments & con- 
juring tricks. (Scientific amusement se- 
ries.) 203 p., illus. London, Seeley, 
Service & co., 1928. 28-13655 
Gleason, James. The Shannons of Broad- 
way; a comedy in three acts. (French’s 
standard library edition.) 117 p. N. Y., 
S. French, 1928. 28-13575 
Hardy, Thomas. Talks with Thomas Hardy 
at Max gate, 1920-1922, by Vere H. Col- 
lins. 84 p, Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1928. 28-13574 
Heine, Heinrich. Heine, edited by S. Lipt- 
zin. (Johnson’s German series.) 310 p. 
Richmond, Johnson publishing co., 1928. 
28-13577 
Kaloria, John B. Guidance and cheer for 
the whole year. 106 p. Boston, The 
Christopher publishing house, 1928. 
28-13573 
Checkers; how to 
Chicago, Ill, F. R. 
Wendemuth, 1928. 28-13677 
Locke, Leslie Leland. . . Supplementary 
notes on the quipus in the American mu- 
seum of natural history, by L. Leland 
Locke. (Anthropological papers of the 
American museum of natural history. 
vol. xxx, pt. ii.) p. 39-73, illus. N. Y., 
The Trustees, 1928. 28-13678 
McGuire, Harry. When the ship goes down; 
a drama in one act. (French's interna- 
tional copyrighted ... edition of the works 
of the best authors. mo. 623). 25 p. N. Y. 
S. French, 1928. 28-13576 
Maroney, Frederick William. Physical ed- 
ucation for public schools; teaching man- 
ual. 397 p. Chicago, Lyons and Carnahan, 
1928. 28-13674 
Nathan, ed. Liberal points 


Ketchum, Preston H. 
win. 52 p., illus, 


Harry Louis, 


@ 


28-13767 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


Insects Attacking the Peach in the South 
and How to Control Them. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1557, Dept. of Agriculture, Price 
10 cents. Agr. 28-677 

Cucumber Growing. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1563, Dept. of Agriculture. Price 5 cents. 

Agr. 28-678 

Marketing American Cotton in England. By 
Alonzo B. Cox, Agricultural Economist, 
Division of Cotton Marketing, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 69. Price 20 cents. Agr. 28-1089 

Production and Development Problems in 
the Powell Oil Field, Navarro County, 
Tex. By H. B. Hill and Charles E. Sut- 
ton. Bulletin 284. Bureau of Mines. Price 
45 cents. 28-26498 | 

Norwegian and Danish Evangelical Free 
Church Asociation of North America. 
Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Issued 
by the Bureau of the Census. Price 5 
cents. 28-26497 

Internal Revenue News. Vol. 2, No. 1. Pub- 
lished monthly by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Subscription price 50 cents a 
year. 27-26746 


« Since halitosis never announces itself to the victim, 
you simply cannot know when you haveit. 


date” 


end halitosis 


Listerine ends halitosis because it 
is a powerful deodorant. Prove 
itthis way. Ruba bit of onion on 


your hand—then apply Listerine 


to it; 


¥% had hialitosis 


barbers say that 
about every third 


Face to face evidence Mo., U.S. A. 


Keep a bottle handy in home 
and office and use it. 
It makes you agree- 
able to others in 
stead of disagreeable: 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis; 


clear: Immediately the odor is 
gone: Even the odor of fish yields 


MEN 


The new Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
keepsskincool long 
after shaving — an 
amazing sensation. 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 





The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


. PAGE TEN 


Utilities’ Efforts 


Against Radical — 
Speeches Shown 


Action Taken to Prevent Un- | 


favorable Speech on Chau- 
tauqua Circuit De- 
scribed. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
disbursed by the Colorado Utility As- 
sociation? A. Amounts ranging 
$1,200 to $1,700. 


Q. Have you provided Mr. 


bursements? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you know whether Mr. Eaton | 
who spoke before one of your conven- | 


tions on a matter relating to Govern- 
ment business received any compensa- 


tion for his address? A. His expenses | 


only. 

Q. Has you association or your sub- 
division made any payments to any col- 
lege professors for any purpose since 
you have been connected with it? A. 
They have not. 

Q. Or paid any college? A. No, six. 

Q. Have you made any payments to 
any newspaperman or editor? 
sir. 


Q. Any writers? A. No, sir. 


Q. Have you paid for any other public | 
A. Just as we did with Mr. | 


speakers? 
Eaton, we paid their expenses. 
have received no compensation. 

Q. Have you any list showing who 
they were and when they spoke? A. I 
could produce such a list from our con- 
vention programs. 

Q. I wish you would go over the record 
of both tiese committees and associa- 
tions, that is the geographic division 
and utilities association and give us a 
list of the people who have been paid 
for speaking, when they spoke, what 
they spoke on and how much they were 
paid. A.I see. I will do that. 


They 


Q. Does you Committee make any dis- | 


tribution of publicity releases or ma- 
terial in your territory? A. In a very 
disconnected way, if at all. 

Survey Conducted 


Of Power Resources 
Q. Tell me what the paper is that I 
am showing you now, Mr. Weller? A. 


That is a survey of eletcrical power re- | 
sources and possibly future requirements | 


as being conducted at present by the 


Rocky Mountain Division of the National | 


Electric Light Association. 
Q. At whose : 
gestion to it, that is this has come from 
within our own ranks, of 
members. 
Q. Did they not come from the head- 


quarters of the National Electric Light | 
A. We had heard of sim- 


Association ? 


ilar surveys being made. There has 


been no suggestion or pressure from any | 


source, however. 


Q. Isn’t this survey part of the pro- | 
gram to prove to the people that the | 


advocates of municipal ownership have 


overstated what may be done through | 


the development of hydroelectric power 
and have overstated its possibilities? A. 
We have never thought of the survey 
as having anv such possibilities. 


Q. Has a survey of that sort been un- | 


dertaken of the hydroelectric possibil- 
ities as part of the program of 
setting the campaign in favor of mu- 
nicipal ownership? A. Our 
has directed no such survey. 

Q. Will you identify the papers I am 
showing you now as papers, all of which 
were taken from your files? A. (after 
looking through the file) Yes, sir. That 


is something which has come into my | 


files. And these are all from my files. 


Q. You have known about the develop- | 
ment of certain playlets which have been | 


given in your territory, haven’t you? 
A. Yes. 


lets? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And you stated how they had been 


performed and what the details were? 
A. Right. 


Q. Who is the president of the Rocky 
Mountain Section of the National Elec- | 
A. W. C. Sterne. | 
I now offer the minutes | 


tric Light Association? 

Mr. Healy: 
of the meeting held at Chicago in 1923, 
and I call attention to the reference to 
the drafting of the Public Utility law, 
and this statement: 
turned over to the Commissioners’ Asso- 
ciation, who has promised to sponsor it 


so that it would appear that the law | 
of the Commissioners’ | 


was the work 
Association rather than 
The further 


the utilities.” 
statement that “approxi- 


mately $100,000 has been spent in farm | 
being | 


magazine advertising, this fund 
underwritten by the larger manufactur- 
ing establishments. It appears that the 


problem is now to explain to the farmers | 


their inability to furnish this power un- 
der the same rates and condition as fur- 
nished in the city. Mr. Aylesworth re- 
ported that Mr. Gordon had _ been re- 
tained by his association as well as the 
American Gas Association and would be 
available by the companies 
against municipal ownership. Mr. Ayles- 
worth explained Mr. Gordon was a re- 


formed socialist and is competent to ap- | 


pear before labor organizations, civic 
organizations, and so forth. 

“The rural lines committee reported 
that it has been working with various 
farm bureaus and stated in Minnesota 
some adverse legislation had been killed 
through the operation of the farm bu- 
Treau. 

“Mr. Insull for the public policy com- 
mittee announced that arrangements 
had been made so that the services of 
Hofer & Company, of Salem, Oregon, 
would cover the United States and that 
the expenses had been underwritten by 
a number of the large manufacturing 
and holding companies, and would not 
result in an additional expense to the 

| national association.” 


Consulting Engineer 


| Not Retained, He Says 

» Q. November 19, 1927, you wrote Mr. 
Blakemore a letter which I am now 
showing you? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Who is Mr. Blakemore? A. He is, 


} as I understand it, at the head of some | 


: ineering auditing firm. 
©. How did it happen that you wrote 


to him? 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


from 


Bennett | 
with a statement of the receipts and dis- | 


A. No, | 


uggestion? A. The sug- | 


association | 


off- | 


association | 


I have heard of a few of those. | 
Q. And under of February 16, 1928, | 

you wrote to Mr. Vivian of the National | 

Committee on the subject of these play- 





“The law has been ! 


1200) ul 


Accounting 


See under Banking-Finance 
ing and under Taxation. 


Aeronautics 

Pc t Office 
that consideration ) 1 
establishm nt of air mail route from 
Louisville to Dallas. 


head- 


| United States for reform 


Department announces 


is being given to | 
! 


Page 1, Col. 4 

New Zealand buys airplanes to aid 
aeronautics clubs. ; 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Airplane line between Shanghai and 

Tientsin is planned. a, “a 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Renewal of air service between Bul- 

garian and other European countries 1s 


expected. 7 4 
: Page 3, Col. 3 


. l *. 
Agriculture 

ce . 

Farm and Industrial Problems —Ar- 
ticle by Dr. W. W. Skinner, Chemical 
and Technological Research, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

, Page 9, Col. 3 

Statistics of slaughter and condemna- 
tion of cattle, calves and other live 
stock in May. " , | 

Page 5, Col. 3 

New York City takes tenth of na- 
tional food output; California, New 
York State and Florida chief sources. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Review of fruit crops in Canada and 

Europe. DS sho 
Page 5, Col. 3 

Jute acreage in India officially es- | 

timated at 3,166,200 acres. ae 
Page 5, Col. 7 

New improves 

ranges. 


grazing system 


Page 5, Col. 3 


New system of grazing restores de- 
pleted supply of forage on ranges. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Monthly review of conditions in 
Fourth Federal Reserve District; re- 
duction in price of automobile tires 


emphasized. be 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Number of motorcycles in use 
throughout the world increased 16 per 
cent in 1928. yi’ 

Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Banking-F inance 


Monthly review of conditions in 
Fourth Federal Reserve District; re- 
duction in price of automobile tires 
emphasized. 

Page 5, Col. 4 | 

Total stock of United States money 
decreased slightly from May 31 to | 
June 30, Department of Treasury an- 
nounces. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Condition statement of 643 member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
as of July 3 (chart bottom of page 7). 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Total of 255,266,335 coins produced 
during fiscal year ending June 30 by 
mints of the United States. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce is advised 
that demand for American organs in 
theaters of Austrailia is growing. 

Page 3, Col. 5 | 

Credit demands reported by Federal | 
Reserve Bank in Richmond, contrary to 
usual seasonal trend. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- 
fice 

Page 9 | 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Foreign exchange rates at New 
York. 

Page 7 | 

Changes in status of national banks | 
in week ending July 7. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 


Page 9 | 


Commerce-T rade 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that in- 
come of non-resident alien who main- | 
tained purchasing office in this country 
but sold goods abroad is free of tax 
liability; income of American member 


! crime. 


‘WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1928 








| Che uited States Daily 


Summary of All News Céitained ‘in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


of firm found to be taxable. (Dorn et 


al. v. Commissioner.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Organization meeting of National 


| Committee on Calendar Simplification 


is held to formulate plan for ascer- 
taining sentiment of people of the 
of the cal- 
endar. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Department of Agriculture reviews 


activities of four cooperatives in large- | 


scale buying from members. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Stocks of gold in United States re- | 
duced by export movement in June. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Bureau of Fisheries reports rapid 


k 





growth of trade in package fish. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Poor radio reception in Malaya said 
to handicap sales. ' 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Exports of atlar of roses from Bul- 
garia decrease. | 
Page 5, Col. 4 | 
Trade balance favorable to United 
States for five months of 1928 reported. , 
Page 5, Col. 2 
India agrees to remove transit re- 
strictions on exports of Afghanistan. \ 
Page 2, Col. 1 
April imports of platinum and plati- 
num metals totalled 8,411 troy ounces. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Review of exports of washing ma- | 
chines and laundry equipment. 5 | 
Page 3, Col. 3 | 
Imports of iron and steel at Santos, 
Brazil, show increase. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Estimate of imports of raw wool at 
Boston for week ended June 30, 1928. 


Page 3, Col. 3 
Cotton 
Department of Agriculture announces 


results of reclassification of New York | 
cotton stock whose classification cer- 


| tificates were disputed during investi- 


gation of cotton trading. 
: Page 1, Col. 3 
Department of Agriculture issues 
crop report on area and condition of | 
cotton on July 1. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Cotton spinners of Great Britain 
vote down proposal to limit production 
: American section. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Department of Agriculture sum- | 
marizes result of year’s survey of Eu- | 
ropean cotton markets. | 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 
Decisions on Page 4. 


F oreign Affairs 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that in- 
come of non-resident alien who main- 
tained purchasing office.in this country 
but sold goods abroad is free of tax 
liability; income of American member 
of firm found to be taxable. (Dorn et 
al. v. Commissioner.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

State Department is informed that 
Nicaraguan National Board of Elec- | 
tions has decided that neither faction 
of Conservative Party has established 
its right to place candidate before coun- 
try in presidential elections. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Secretary Kellogg announces that 
early reply is expected from Great 
Britain in regard to negotiations to re- 
nounce war. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Two pontoons of United States Navy 
loaned to British Navy for use in sal- 
vaging warship “Dauntless,” aground | 
in Halifax harbor. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Juvenile Court law of Federal Dis- | 
trict of Mexico amended to relieve chil- 
dren under 15 of responsibilities for 


Page 2, Col. 3 | 
Mrs. Carrie Saleeby, American em- 
ploye of American Consulate General | 
at Beirut, is assassinated. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Cotton spinners of Great Britain 
vote down proposal to limit production | 
in American section. 
P13 1, Col. 1 
Australia said to be adopting policy | 
of retrenchment in expenditures. 
Page 7, Col. 2 | 
Senator King urges recognition of | 
Southern Government in China. } 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 





to speak | 


| exaggeration of the facts. 
| ploy an engineer. 





A. In reply to a number of | 


letters from him offering his services. 


Q. You say that about four months | your association who has developed con- 
| ago 
| who 


you retained consulting engineer 
has been actively pursuing the 
work. What is the work referred to? 
A. Blakemore wished to make— 


Q. (interrupting) I beg your pardon. | 
| 1 want to know what was the work that 


was being done by the. local engineer 
whom you say in this letter you had 
employed? A. The letter was a slight 


That was cleared up 
in subsequent correspondence and I think 
Mr. Bennett has such copies. After we 


| took care of that situation, its principal 
| purpose was to convince this very ag- 
| gressive engineering firm that we did 
| not 


need their services. 

Q. There has not been anybody at any 
time retained by you who developed any 
contacts with the Government or 
legislative bodies? A. No, sir. We have 
retained no man. 

Q. You have employed no man who 
has done any such thing as you stated 
in this letter? 
ployed no man who has done any such 


| thing as stated in that letter. 


Q. All of these things are just pure 
inventions? A. I am not i 
might not have men who have those 
qualifications. Your question is have we 
employed any man and my answer is we 
have not. 


Q. There isn’t any person in your em- | 


ploy that has this acquaintance that has 
developed the contact you spoke about 
here? A. There is not, 


1't 


| bodies that has been of assistant in pur- 
| suing the Colorado River work? 


Q. Is there anybody connected with 
act with Government or local legislative 


A. We 


| have a host of men who have abilities of 


that sort. 


Q. Your association then has taken 


| part in the campaign against the build- 
| ing of the Boulder Canyon Dam has it? 


| A, 

I did not em- | 

| We have studied the development, the 
arguments for and against it. 

| taken no stand either publicly or other- 
wise through any employed agent. 


| Denver Chamber of Commerce at some 


| ] 


you not? 


Not aggressively so, 
Q. Well, how, if not aggressively? A. 


We have 


Q. You wrote the president of the | 
ength on the subject on April 15, did | 


A. That was with reference 


, to the Colorado River compact ? 


local | 


€ 
| 


proceedings of the 


Q. Now at that time you put in the 
ffice of Mr. Bannister a copy of the 
utility conventions 


held at Glenwood Springs in the fall of | 


t R 1905, is that true? 
A. No, sir, we have em- | 
to further the cause 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You say you have taken occasion 
of the Colorado 


River compact at every opportunity? A. | 
{ That is correct. 


saying we | 
| region have been urged 


Q. The entire utility bodies of your 
by letter and 


| telegram on several occasions to support 


| the issues as they have developed chiefly 
| through your guidance during the past 
months. 
| through the guidance of L. 
nister? 


How did these issues develop 


Ward Ban- | 
A. He was a spokesman for that 


| cause in that region. 


| tional 
| York State and Florida chief sources. | 
' Page 1, Col. 7 
in- | 


| the 


| A. The Colorado 
| spoke at our convention as our proceed- | A. Yes, sir. 


; rect, 
| were hunting information and Bannister 
| came over there to give us expert in- 
| formation on the subject. 


| of 


Profits of South Manchurian Railway 
increased in year ended March 31. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
British lumber situation continues to 
show improvement. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
India agrees to remove transit re- 
strictions on exports of Afghanistan. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
New Zealand buys airplanes to aid 
aeronautics clubs. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Airplane line between Shanghai and 
Tientsin is planned. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
proposed 


Tobacco is 


Greece. 


monopoly 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Director of Women’s Bureau 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Renewal of air service between Bul- 


| garian and other European countries is | 
| expected. 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Foodstuffs 


New York City takes tenth of na- 
food output; California, 


Production of ice cream in 1927 
creases over 1926 figure. 
: Page 1, Col. 6 | 
“ 
Forestry | 
v 
New system of grazing restores de- | 
pleted supply of forage on ranges. 


| 
Page 5, Col. 1 : 
oui | Cireuit 


in | 


will | 
attend Pan Pacific Women’s Conference | 
| in Hawaii. 


New | 





Game and Fish 


Bureau of Fisheries . ports rapid 


| growth of trade in package fish. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Gov't Supplies 


i rdinator asks that Govern- | L 
Chief Coordinator asks tha ove | of Appeals of the Patent Office. 


ment departments and establishments 


refer purchases of office equipment to 


Bureau of Efficiency for study. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Farm and Industrial Problems—Ar- 


ticle by Dr. W. W. Skinner, Chemical | 


and Technological Research, Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Indian Affairs 


Federal Indian Service said to be 
hampered by lack of funds. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Inland Waterways 


War Department announces 
ments for river and harbor projects. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


| Insurance 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
Fourth Circuit upholds trial at law of | 


| suit in equity where appellate tribune | 


is satisfied the court of iaw reached 
result which would have been 
reached in equity. (Great American 
Insurance Company v. Johnson and | 
Parks.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 


‘Tron and Steel 


Imports of iron and steel at Santos, 
Brazil, show increase. | 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Leather 


Statistics of production of shoes in 
United States in May. 


Page 
Lumber 


British lumber situation continues to 
show improvement. 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Manufacturers 


Csst of producing window glass in 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Statistics of production of shoes in 
United States in May. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Review of exports of washing ma- 
chines and laundry equipment. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Mines and Minerals 


Stocks of gold in United States re- | 
duced by export movement in June. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

April imports of platinum and plati- 

num metals totalled 8,411 troy ounces. 

Page 3, Col. 3 | 


Q. What do you mean, what cause? 
River compact. He 


ings will show. 
Attention of Editors 
Called to Compact 


Q. You sent a personal letter to every 
newspaper ediotr who was present at 


ing with the compact? A. That is cor- 
newspaper editors like ourselves, 


Q. Well, you were making a fight 


were you not? A. The Boulder Canyon 


| Dam was not in the picture. 
Q. What was the subject of this com- | 


pact? A. That was the ratification of 
the Seven States Compact by the several 


| States, of which our State was one. 


Q. What did the compact relate to? 
A. Related to the equitable distribution 


| of waters. 


Q. Of what river? 
River. 

_Q. How could there be any distribu- 
tion of the water of that river without 
the building of a dam? A. That might 
be a means to an end, but that was a 


A. The Colorado 


| latterly distinctive proposition. 
Q. Do you mean to say there was some | 


discussion of the distribution of the 
waters before there was any discussion 
the building of adam? A. Cer- 
tainly so. 

¢ 


allot- | 


5, Col. 6 | 


loaned 
| salvaging warship “Dauntless,” aground | 


; stock in. May. 


; charging infringement 
| power 


Motion Pictures 


Department of Commerce is advised 
that demand for American organs in 
theaters of Austrailia is growing. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Two pontoons of United States Navy 
to British Navy for use in 


in Halifax harbor. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
of naval 
corps held 


Conference on affairs 
serve officers’ training 
Navy Department. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. 

Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel 
the Department of War. 

Page 9 


Naturalization 
Court holds that hypothetical ques- 


i tions shall not determine right to citi- 
(Schwimmer v. United States, | 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 


zenship. 


enth Circuit.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Packers 


Statistics of slaughter and condemna- | 
live | 


tion of cattle, calves and other 


Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals for Seventh 
affirms decision of 
Court in dismissing appellant’s suit 
charging infringement of patent for 
power press. (Cincinnati Galvanizing 


| Company, appellant v. Marquette Tool | 


& Manufacturing Co., appellee.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Claims are allowed in 


Parte Biersadi.) 
Patent examiner reversed in reject- 


the Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office. (Ex Parte Tarlton.) 


Page 8, Col. 4 | 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Post Office 
is being given to 
route from 
Louisville to Dallas. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Bids announced on five routes for 
ocean mail service to begin by Au- 
gust 1. 


Postol receipts at fifty selected cities 
for June. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Well-balanced diet should 


specialist. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Department of Labor reviews co- 


| operation of six States under Federal | 
Maturity and Infancy Act. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Public Utilities 


Conclusion of excerpts from trans- | 
| cript of testimony on June 1 before | 
| the Federal Trade Commission in its | 
investigation of public utilities, and ex- | 


cerpts from transcript of testimony on 
June 2. Witnesses: 
and Orville A. Weller. 


Page 6, Col. 1 | 


Increase in operating income re- 


ported by 89 telephone companies for | 


April, 1928, and for first four months 
of 1928 as compared with 1927 totals. 


Page 6, Col. 5 | 


See Railroads and Shipping. 


Publishers 
Belgium said to be half of cost of pro- | 
| duction in America. 


Circuit Court of Appeals for Seventh 
Circuit affirms decision of District 
Court in dismissing appellant’s 
press. 


& Manufacturing Co., appellee.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Radio 


Radio stations oppose order by Fed- 
eral Radio Commission to discontinue 


| their service. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Poor radio reception in Malaya said 


| to handicap sales. 


Page 2, Col. 2 | 


Q. Well, here is a letter you wrote 
Mr. Channing Cope in November, 1927? 


Q. I see that Mr. Bertram Lyon has 
written a text book. A. Mr. Lyon is a 
man whose name has_ been 
already in relation to the public utilities 
activities, that has been very well 


¢ A | covered. 
the convention calling attention to the | 
specific actions on the proceedings deal- 


Q. This is the first instance I see he 
has written a text book? A. He has 


| written several, I think, Judge. 


| Colorado 
| if you 
. | that 
| against the Boulder Canyon proposition, | 


hibit 1910 entitled “(Memorandum on the 
River Situation” and tell me 
know who the gentleman was 
attended the conferences of the 
Seven States and wrote that memoran- 
dum? <A. Judge, that is new material 
to me, I would not have any knowledge 
of this matter at all. I have never seen 
this before. 

Q. You are not able to give us any in- 
formation that may lead to the discovery 
who the author was? A. 
just snap judgment, I would not have 
any idea. Our association had no ob- 
server in that series of conferences 
at all. 

Q. But the particular thing I wanted 
to know from you was whether you had 


any knowledge of the authorship of that | 


memorandum? A, From my own knowl- 





edge I could not state at all. 


Q. Do you know whether the 


| Hodges who was referred to, while I was 
| questioning Mr. 


Lewis, was for 
years a representative of large utility 
companies in Colorado? A. Yes, sir, for 


re- | 
at | 


| emphasized. 





Page 5, Col. 3 


District | 


recesses for | 
shear pins in propeller hubs, by Board | 
(Ex | p ; 

| ments for river.and harbor projects. 
Page 8, Col. 7 | 


| Social Welfare 


ing claims on garment supporter, by | 


Department announces 
| that consideration 
| establishment of ai> ma‘! 


| al. v. Commissioner.) 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


contain | 
foods rich in vitamin A according to | 


George E. Lewis 


suit | 
of patent for | 
(Cincinnati Galvanizing | 
| Company, appellant v. Marquette Tool 
| Commission 
| practices. 


each 


| Railroads 


Pennsylvania Railroad asks recon- 
sideration of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order authorizing construction 
by Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
of line from Cochran’s Mill to Connells- 


| ville, Pa. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Rate complaints filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Profits of South Manchurian Railway 
increased in year ended March 31. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Decisions on rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


| Rubber 


of | 
| Fourth 


Monthly review of conditions in 
Federal Reserve District; re- 
duction in price of automobile tires 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Science 


Organization meeting of National 
Committee on Calendar Simplification 
is held to formulate plan for ascer- 
taining sentiment of people of the 
United States for reform of the cal- 
endar. 

Page 3, Col. 3 
. . 
ae 
Shipping 

Representatives of Boston ask Ship- 
ping Board for lower rates on ocean 
shipping from that port to restore dif- 
ferential from Canada and Philadelphia. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Department of War announces in- 
crease in Panama Canal tolls, both for 
June and for fiscal year. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Bids announced on five routes for 
ocean mail service to begin by Au- 
gust ! 

Page 1, Col. 7 

War Department announces allot- 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Juvenile Court law of Federal Dis- 
trict of Mexico amended to relieve chil- 
dren under 15 of responsibilities for 
crime. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that in- 
come of non-resident alien who main- 
tained purchasing office in this country 
but sold goods abroad is free of tax 
liability; income of American member 
of firm found to be taxable. (Dorn et 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit finds that beneficiaries, 
and not trustee, are liable for tax on 
distributive income from trust. (Blair 
v. Barton.) 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Review section created by Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to reduce number of 
cases appealed to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals announce se- 
ries of hearings to be held July 23 to 
Aug. 2 at Portland, Oreg. 
- Page 4, Col. 1 
Summary of decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Differences between revenue acts of 
1926 and 1928 are summarized. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Tariff 


Cost of producing window glass in 
Belgium said to be half of cost of pro- 
duction in America. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Tobacco 


Tobacco monopoly is proposed in 


| Greece. 


. Page 3, Col. 7 
Trade Practices 


Manufacturers of overalls and manu- 
facturers of ladders enter into stipula- 
tion agreements with Federal Trade 
to abandon unfair trade 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Shoe factory stops false use of mark 
“U.S. Army last.” 


Wool 


Estimate of imports of raw wool at 
Boston for week ended June 30, 1928. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Page 3, Col. 4 


ae 





| 





mentioned | 


| your geographic division? 


Certainly on | 





Mr. | 
| men so engaged. 
some | 


some years he was retained as _ local 
counsel for some of the utilities. 
Q. Do you know for which ones? A. 


| I am mot sure, which ones, Judge. 


Q. Do you know whether Dean Rogers, 
the dean of the Law School, was asso- 
c‘sted with him during the period he was 
rej. -ccenting the utilities? A. That point 
I do not know at all; I have no informa- 


tion regarding Dean Rogers, if he was 
| ever a law partner of Mr. Hodges, I have | 
| not known it. 
Q. I wish you would look at this ex- | 


Q. Did you have anything to do with 
the research work in the University? 
A, No, sir. 


| Talks Made Before 


Colleges by Employes 

Q. Either you or your association or 
A. The As- 
sociations have nothing at all to do 
with it. 


Q. Have you had anything to do with ; 


it? A. I wish to sort of qualify that 
statement a little—to your first ques- 
tion, we have some. 

Q. What have you done about it? 
Well, it was just as one of the group 
of professors secured with others to 
pursue the general activities as already 
described at length from this witness 
stand. 

Q. You and other utility employes 
went over the text of the course, didn’t 
you? A. I think there was a group of 

Q. You were one of them? A. Yes, I 
had a small part. 

Q. What other activities have you been 


volume. 


| 
| 


i to a 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


cumulates 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Tenth of National 
ood Production 
Sent to New York 


California Is Source of Larg- 

est Supply With New York | 

State and Florida ® 
Next. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
solid train of freight cars 2,100 
miles in length. It is estimated that 
the average length of haul for New York 
vgetables is 1,500 miles. 

When we take into consideration that 


New oYrk City required an average of 


580 cars for each 24 hours, and usually 


| at any one time has only 48 hours’ sup- 


ply on hand, we realize the need of con- 


| stant movement of these product: to this 


city. 

The largest single source of car-lot 
shipments of fruits and vegetables for 
the metropolitan area is California with 
New York and Florida the closest com- 
petitors. Of 16 important products, Cali- 
fornia contributed more than 36,000 car 
lots of which 17,445 cars were grapes, 
6,976 oranges, 4,315 cantaloupes, 3,917 
lettuce, and 1,528 lemons. 


New York Apples. 
New York supplied more than 18,000 


| car lots, of which 6,336 cars were apples, 
| 4,024 cars potatoes, 1,921 cars lettuce, 


1,454 cars cabbage, and 1,377 cars celery. 
Florida furnished more than 13,000 car- 
loads, of which 4,789 cars were oranges, 


1,382 cars tomatoes, and 1,145 cars celery, 
Maine furnished the most potatoes, 
8,654 cars of 20,978 cars unloaded. Geor- 


| gia furnished 4,021 cars of the 6,032 
| cars of peaches unloaded and 1,406 cars 


of the 3,835 cars of watermelons taken. 
Virginia supplied 1,152 cars of the 2.113 


| cars of sweet potatoes. 


Among the more than 45,000 car lots 


| of imported fruits and vegetables un- 
| loaded there were approximately 33,570 


| fruit, 844 cars of oranges. 


ears of bananas, 1,939 cars of lemons, 
3,160 cars of onions, 2,427 cars of grape- 
It is esti- 


| mated that 23,900 cars of these bananas 


were not handled by the New York auc- 


| tions, and it is safe to assume that all 
the onions, lemons, oranges, etc., were 


not used in New York City. 
Of the 14,200 cars of garnishes, salads 
and greens, lettuce led with 8,341 cars, 


| spinach 4,046 cars, kale 610 cars, escarole 


| 








| 
1 


| sisting both 


477 cars, and of the more unusual ones, 
anise 31 cars, cricory 179 cars, beens 
56 cars and endive 14 cars. 

New York uses many of the less com- 
mon fruits and vegetables among whicn 
were 71 cars of pomegranates from Cali- 
fornia, 1 car loquats from Florida, 50 
cars avocados from California, Florida 
and Cuba, 8 cars Brussels sprouts from 
Long Island and California, 132 cars 
mushrooms from Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Ohio, 88 cars of okra from Cuba, 
Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, 23 cars leeks from Louisiana 
and Florida, 149 cars of garlic from Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Chile, and 32 cars 
horseradish from Missouri. 

The people of New York apparently 
welcome unseasonable fruits such as 
fresh peaches from Argentine during 
March, grapes from Argentine and Chile 
during February, March, April, and May, 
and cantaloupes from Argentina and 
Chile during February, March, and April. 
Although the quantities received were 
small, they were taken freely. 

Of the 2,500 car lots of berries used 


ries, 492 cars mixed berries, 186 black- 
berries and dewberries, 171 cranberries, 
39 huckleberries, and 11 cars of rasp- 
berries. 

It is true that only a minor portion of 
the perishables are now shiped to New 
York by boat but it is also true that the 
bulk of the deliveries must be brought 
across the Hudson River on lighters. 

In addition to the car-lot figures given, 
the equivalent of 3,414 cars of 13 fruits 
and vegetables were received in less than 


i car lots by freight and express, and 


large quantities of both fruits and vege- 
tables for which no reliable estimates 
are available were delivered by trucks 
from near-by producing areas. 


connected with, with respect to the course 
in the University? A. I think that prac- 
tically covers it. There was a _ time 
when this work was carried on by per- 
sonal lectures. I was associated with 
them to a degree. 

Q. How were you associated with the 
personal lectures? A. I acted as a clear- 
ing house for a time, in schedules, as- 
the University and the 
speakers to carry out their predeter- 
mined arrangements. 

Q. And in connection with that a good 
many speakers from utility companies 
spoke before the colleges? A. The men 
from the utilities companies were en- 
tirely the speakers. 

Q. And you spoke before the colleges? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. High schools? A. Later on, before 
the high schools. I have no connection 
with that. 

Q. Did you have any connection wit 
the women’s committee operating i 
Colorado? 

A. Yes, it is one of the 30 or 40 com- 
mittees within the Rocky Mountain Di- 
vision of the N. E. L. A. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with 
this school where speakers are trained 
by Professor Lyons? A. Yes, sir, I have 
been a member of that school. 

Q. The purpose is to train the em- 


|} ployes so that they can talk some in 


public? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you a committee that main- 
tains contacts with financial institu- 
tions? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that committee seek the co- 
operation of financial institutions in 
combatting and fighting the effort of 


A | sanees ownership? A. It has been 


very inactive since originated. I do not 
think it has ever registered in any 
sense. 

Q. Are any dues of yours paid by 
either of your associations in any or- 
ganization? A. No, our budget is very 
small. 

Excerpts from traunseript of testi- 
mony on June 2 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be con- 
tinued in the issue of July 11. 


s 


a 


: 2,276 cars grapefruit, 1,432 cars potatoes, . 


* 


' during 1926, 1,625 cars were strawber- . 
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